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| oo SCHOOL OF ARCHZOLOGY IN 
EGYPT. 


A COLLECTION OF 
ROMAN PORTRAITS 
and other Antiquities will be exhibited at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C., 
JUNE 2% to JULY 29, hours 10 to 5, 
And EVENINGS of JULY 5, 15, and 25, 7 to 9. 
H. FLINDERS PETRIE, Hon. Sec. 





Exhibitions. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
T.R.H. THE. at fg DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT, 
H.R. E PRINCFS8S LOUISE 
and HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
LORD STRATHCONA, AND OTHERS. 


A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 


LEFT BY THE LATE 
ENRY 8 A D H A M, 
ROYAL CANADIAN ACADEMICIAN, 


ON VIEW IN THE W¥ST GALLERY OF THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTH, SOUTH KENSINGTON. DAILY 10 to5. 


P Txtrntstox oF, ART GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF A SGN Gietas OF EARLY CERAMICS 








EXCAVATED BY H. KEVORKIAN IN CENTRAL PERSIA. 
128, New Boul Beret W Admission by visiting card. 
EW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


: ee OF MODERN PICTURE 
At the Galleries of the R.B.A., Suffolk Street, Pall Stan East. 
Open Daily 10 to 6 until July 8. ‘Admission 1s. 





EYMOUR HADEN MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION. 
Etchings, Dry-Points, and Drawings by the late Sir F. SEYMOUR 


10-6, THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 





N —NORTH BRITISH ACADEMY 
OF A Newcastle-on-Tyn 

The FOURTH EXHIBITION OPENS 3 J0LY 3 at 
THE CORPORATION ART GALLERIES, YORK. 





HEPHERD’S' EXHIBITION 
of EARLY BRITISH mageene includes works by 
Gainsborough Cotman 
— b—~ Chandler 
Lawre Co astable 
SHEPHERD'S < GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's, S.W. 





ORER 
EXHIBITION OF THE GREAT COLLECTION OF 


OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 
Formed by RICHARD BENNETT, Esq., D.L, 
of Thornby Hall, Northampton. 
Open 10-6. Saturdays 10-1. 
Admission, including Catalogue, One Shilling. The proceeds will be 
devoted to the benefit of the Nati 1 Art Collecti Fund. 





170, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








GIR JOHN Ste Ad I MUSEUM, 
3, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


LLECTION. 
OPEN Fura between 10.30 and 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDN 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS to the end of PaDuneDaye, 








Probident Institutions. 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A NIQUE INVESTM 
Offered to PA Booksellers and thei + 
ahs ‘oung mah or woman of twenty- -five can invest the sum of Twenty 
uineas (or its t b; and obtain the right to 
participate in the 1 following advantages :— 
m aaa. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as neod 


"EG COND. Permanent Bellet in Old Age. 
Pa IRD. Medical A: dvi ~ by eminent Physicians ana and Surgeons. 
shy URTH. A ¢ ey n the Country (Abbots ley, Hertford- 
re) for agea Memvers, with garden produce, “ae and medical 
attendance ree, in addition to an annuity. 
IFTH. A contribution towards funeral expenses’ when it i» 


SIXTH. All these are available not for M 
Sh wives or widows and young children. er ee ee 
SVENTH. The os of the subscriptions confers an absolute 


“wight to these benefits in all cases of 
or further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 


BURROWES, Roo 58, 6, Terminus Chambers, itolboru Viaduct, E.C. 








EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT ANL 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1836. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 

London, under the Presidency of the late cng ge unmet, re 
ting Pensione and Temporary Assistance principals and 
assistants engaged us vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBE IP.—Every Man or Wowan throughout the United 
Kingdom. whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Emplo: is entitled to become a Member of. this aces gyene and 
enjoy i benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings ~ ey oy Three 

rae for life, provis that he or she is en e sale of 

bo hat , and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of ‘consi eration in “the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
ftom a Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 

ewsven 

The “ Se as " provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, em rg subscribed in memory of the ‘jate John 
Francis, who “died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the aati for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
ie a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

* Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of of election to its benefits. 

The “ Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. 
one man, in pape tual and grateful memory of Mr. 
who died May 


r annum for 
erbert Lloyd, 


1899. 

The sehiciee itt of the Rules Rossen election to all Pensions, 
ire, that Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years posueding “application ; ; (2) not less 
than fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
least ten years. 

RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
wo mye y > of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
= ‘or y. Members of the Institu- 
ion; and, subject to investigation, pit hos 8 awarded in accordance 
aa the merits and requirements “ each 

WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











Gadurational. 


Bisys&s@ oOo hb CY MR UU. 
UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 
THREE FELLOWSHIPS, of the annual value of 125/., tenable for 
Two Years, are open to Graduates of this Un niversity.—A pi lications 
must be recejved before SEPTEMBER 1, 1911. by THE REGISTRAR, 
University Restetey, hm gg Park, Cardiff, from whom further 
information may be obtained. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.— 
An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 8 “be held 

at 1.30 on WEDNESD ‘; . OLA 
SHIP ye ye will be held on DECEMBER a aan, and 





PRIOR’S FIELD SCHOOL, 
NEAR GODALMING. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 601. a year, tenable for 
Three Years from September next, are offered to Girls of 14, 15, and 
16, and will be awerked for proficiency in History and Literature, and 
in Two Tangu anges 

Gentidates will be asked to bry! petepences, 

e LAST WEEK OF JULY at 

PRIORS FIELD, and ae “vill be made for candidates to 

ay at the School. Application os be made to Mrs. BURTON- 
ROWN, Prior's Field, Godalming. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M. A. (late Second 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


WV ILLAsTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 


In the country, four miles from Crewe. Excellent Buildings and 
ge TWO Oran Den a meg yg! OXFORD, DECEM- 


to the HEAD MASTER. 
Inspection aay laeised, 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


CHATEAU DE PRANGINS, 
NYON, LAKE OF GENEVA. 
Specially recommended by Members of the Lagmane Feengins Ola 
Boys Society, 13, Walbrook, London, E.C. 
Head Master: Rev. OTTO MENZEL. 
FRENCH EDUCATION for Boys from 13 to 17. 
Special attention to Commercial Subjects and Mod 
Protestant Religious Teaching ; gymnasium ; workshop; Te bathing. 
pa meg and fishing; tennis court in own park, and playfield for 
sports ; Alpine excursions. 
on bane: appa TEN DAYS’ TOUR IN THE ALPS 
For full _particulars apply to Head Master at Prangins or to 
Secretary, LPoOBs, Figs veil 


IS ould cet, bn and all interested i in the aah 
—s read a book by one who cured himself af REMINIE 

STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND SEMIN 
oe OKs OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. BRASLEY, D 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 




















Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. —_ 

8 Smith ie Ww ~y step Htidin aed mem.) ti sen oH ‘deni 1 
cisnce, hs’ Wor tal t. 

open-air life for delicate = ‘Charge oo oderate. ng =~ * 








Oo BVA Z OU.UU COS SGU 
PORT EYNON, R.8.0., GLAM. 

Highly recommended HOME SCHUOL, where the 
Daughters of Gentlemen receive a RST-CLASS 
MODERN EDUCATION, and are trained to be of use in 
their own homes. 

BACKWARD and DELICATE GIRLS and CHILDREN 
whose Parents are abroad RECEIVE EXCEPTIONAL 


CARE. 
Notably healthy wanes non KING ane 
88 y ip. Leip.Con. 
PRINCIPALS ........ Miss MITCHELL, B.A.Hons.Lond. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Binestion’ 8 List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially built Modern School Premises, standing in Four Acres of 
Ground.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 








ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY weet: 1880), 

Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Co 

panions, Secretaries, Readers, pe wn A for Home and Boreal 





Schools r d, and P: h full information, gratis 
on application (personal or b een pon dy requirements. Uftice 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 City. 





| gpg (choice of Schools and Tutors 

tis). Prospectuses of Bagiish and Continental Schools, and 
of Susvental Army, Civil Service, and Universit; Pes sent (free 
of charge) on Mir, of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH 
POWELL & 8 School Agents (established pA 34, Bedfor 
Street, iad, W.0. 





FE rcetaes se 
ay or Guardians desirin ng accurate information eerie to 
OICE of eon fos BOYS or GI 
invited et peel Bo y detailed part ulars 
are inv po yy Wty ully de ic to 
iS GABBITAS, THRING © CO 

who for me yy ‘years el been closely in 4 with the 
leading Educational Seteheehenen ts. 

Advice ven free of charge. 
36, sACKVILL STREET, nen, Ww. 





Situations Warant. 


HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 
WANTED, LECTURER in FRENCH, with knowledge of Soman. 
—_— salary 3002. ; passage money 40. Duties es gt BK PTEMB 
plications, with testimonials, must reach F LIE, 9, oath 
Parks Road, Oxford, not later than THURSDAY, July 6. 


HABITLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 





SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—8. W. RICHARDSON, D.8c. M.A. 

The COUNCIL o, heen COLLEGE invite applications for the 
following ap pointm 

1. PROFESSOR oF ‘EDUCATION. Salary 3001. per annum. 

2. PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. Salary 3001. per annum. 

3. TWO LECTURERS IN EDUCATION. (Une appointment at 
least will be made toa Woman.) Salary in each case 150/. per annum. 

a — L-y—y of age, Seataing, speeentons. and 
erry of three recent testimonials, must be sent to 
THE PR iNCLPAL om o nage bh as on ee etn te tie 

Further particulars may obtaine pear applicatio: 
undersigned. . KIDDLE, Registrar. 


Norw ICH. — KING EDWARD VI. 
RAMMAR SCHOOL. 
A HEAD MASTER is S aeieehe this SCHOOL. The new 
Master must take ae before the — of the School on 
SE MBER 20 nex 
Candidates must be Graduat U ity in the Cuties 
Kingdom or have such other equivalent pow Bad as may be 
approved by the Board of Educatio 
The School io 9 Chacsiont os one, Modern subjects being also well re- 
esented in the curric 
Pirhe Head Master will receive a salary of 2001.a year, with a Capi- 
tation grant of not less than 4l. per annum for each Boy in the 
ool ;; he has also a house. free of rent, rates and taxes with 
scoommodation for about 30 Boarders. There ure at present 21 
The umber of the Boys in the School is 87, but there is (with the 
recently erected class-rooms) accommodation for ut least 150 Boys. 
Candidates to state see (which must be over 30 and under 45), and 
—. ee it — ials (of recent date, brief, and “7 exeneh- a 
st be sent before JULY 12 next. addresse: 
td aunt aaneent Clerk to Race A pee The Close, 
N hom particulars may be ob 
oe hay Schuse for the Regulation of the School may be 
obtained from him on sending 1s. for each copy. 
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DUCATION COMMITTEE FOR THE 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
The Committee ferine, applications for the following appointments 
at the above Traini at eg: 
(a) LADY aa ER, Graduate, for Normal Subjects—English, 


(b) LADY "LEC LHOLUMER, Graduate, for Optional and Degree Subjects 
—English, French, Latin. 
in each case 1501., rising to hoon annum. 
The Term will commence on bany Ay 1. 
turers are required in the Ge ney Work of the College, 
and to help to to cupervics the Practical 
A ions, accompanied by copies of 1 3 more than three recent 
= —- be made - the ial forms to be obtained of the 
receipt of a stamped, paren foolscap euvelope, and 
muse be returned not jeter | than JULY 8, 1 
. HACKFORTH, M.A., *Clerk to the Committee. 
54, Old Steine, Brighton. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT ART waste, BURSLEM 
WEDGWOUD SCHOOL OF ART. 

The Bovoasor COMMITTEE of the COUNTY BOROUGH of 
STOKE-O aes invite applications for the ne Bet OO of ASSISTANT 
ART M AaTE atthe BURSLEM WEDGW: 20L on ART. 

ers and Was Drau, 


Desi 
tae will ber required to e Draught whole time 





Commencing salary 150! 
neo Lay of ‘tpplication ‘Which must be returned A by aU JULY 8) Lo) app iy, 
FORD DP RERWAN, Director of po Education Onion Hanley, 
n 
June o 21, 1911. 











Broome iar 0 MODELLING MASTER 
RED for the, POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF ga. 
REGENT PSTR = Must be well qualified to teach both Fi 





and Or oe bop gS week (accordin: > 
to new oe 38 weeks of t Salary 1501. Duties 
to commence in SF cations, accom 


PTEMBER next. i Applica ied by 
testimonials, to be sent to DIR OF EDUCATION, The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, W., on or before JULY 14. 








KE? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BROMLEY HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BROMLEY. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, for the above School, a well- 
qualified and ——, Ly RY MISTRESS. Honours Degree 
ia History and xy! School experience essential. ood 
Drawing and ability to > a —_ or to help with Games a re- 

commendation. Initial salary 1001. t 

and experience, rising by 7l. 10s. per aaa for the first two > peers, 
and su uently by 5l. to the ———— of 150l., with the possibility 
of further increments.—Forms of a nieotien and scale of salaries 
may be obtained from Mr. R. W. HO. ~ ey , penton Offices, 
Bromley. Applications must be fo rwarded to the Head Mistress, 
Miss C. M. yAT ERS, Count School for — Bromley, | as soon 


ible. ill 
si By Order of the Committee 
RAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., June 26, 1911 











K®Xt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ERITH HIGHER EDUCATION 8UB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, er} py te ng ny, an stoi). Applicants must 
arge 'o ican ust 
oy oe lon yt hola the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. Ability tpn sical Exercises on 
modern lines would be a naan Dnt jal salary 901,-1100. 
according to = ss Fa rising by 7/. 10a. per 
annum for the firs! me zease, om d subsequently by 5/. to a maximum 
of 1501., with he poesibil ty of .. ae i —Forms of applica- 


—— Offices, Belvedere Appl 
A. BELL, Erith county School, ne Kent, as soon 
as posalble,. vat in any case not Inter than JOLY 11. © ig will 





KATHARINE LADY BERKELEY'S SCHOOL, 
WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, GLO! 
(Recognized Secondary, Mixed, P.-T. Ties 
Waren, in SEPTEMBER, ASSISTANT MISTRESS for French 
(gpectaliy), al so English and Lower Form Needlework, with some 
g (Technical) © Salary 


lasses. Class Sin a recommendation. 
oon a Soon -daullontions before JULY 15 to HEAD MASTER. 


BAEMOUTH COUNTY SCHOOL.—WANTED, 
for SEPTEMBER, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Mathe. 
ge Singing, s | J wy yg CY. i a pommneed —~ 4 

School will entitle candidate to o gorrespon ip ‘ly hig i 
apereme raizquatite, 


salary. Canvassing, directly or 
—Apply immediately to HEAD PM ASTER eurectly 


L EEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


REQUIRED, fr. rae LEEDS HI HIGH SCHOOL for SEPTEM- 
BER lz, JUNIOR M Geod Latin. Commencing salary 1201.— 
Say ‘gn articulars may be obtained from the ihe ad, ‘Master, 
Mr. C. DARLING. Forms of application may be Obtained from the 
undersigned, — should be returned immediately. 

AMES GRAHAM, peereuny for Education. 

Education Department, Leeds. 











OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. 

The GOVERNING BODY invite inti for an ASSISTANT 
bg oh for SEPTEMBER next, the SECONDARY SCHUOL 
‘or 

He will be required to teach Mathematics 7 assist with English. 

Candidates must a 9 a University Degre 

Commencing salary 1501. per annum. 

Forms of application (which most be returned by JULY 8) and 
memorandum of duties may be obtained by sending a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope to the SECRETARY. 








Situations Wanted. 


YOUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
and German (Stenographer ist), seeks APPOINTMENT 

with Literary Princi slation, or kindred duties. 

po ship in Publishin, House or Private. —Apply JAMS, 
tra, Sylvan Avenue, Mill . Londoa. 








Miscellaneous. 


ESSONS in Painting French, 
Russian, Devine o and Pain 
Boarders received.—H 
Buildings, Chancery bax ‘BO 


IBLIOPHILE (formerly Bookseller) who, for 
congenial occupation, has during the last few years ay oe 
carried on a small Private Booktrade, wishes to meet with Lad 
Gentleman \ to invest about 1002. (more or less) to in 
name ne siness. ee will take all risk and responsi- 
bility, an: of 10 per cent per annum. 
ker’s at other velereneea and books open to any inspection.— 
Address Box 1796, Athenwum Press, 13, Toomer 's Buildings, B.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and el 


German, 
—Preparation for Examination. 
, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 











—— 


Tppe-Wiriters, Kr. 


ee -WRITING of every description at 6d, 


t 1,000 words. Cambridge joel. — ities 
11, Palmeira Avenue, Wes anes Seen 


['YPE- -WRITING undertaken by y= 
Women eaten, Tri Girton College, weridge ; Inter- 


London rch, Revision, —THE 
CAMBRIDGE TYPE- WRITING AGENCY, 5, ORES 8T 
DELPHI, W.O. (formerly 10, Duke Street). ‘Telephone : 2308 Ole 








AN msavs rire ws NOVELS, STORIES, LAYS, 
omens, LIYPE.WRITTEN with "complete aceuracy, 9d. 


m_ Cop to 
ee a STUART. Pallendale, Kymberley Koad, {2 wel: 








YPE- “WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 

3d. French and German Type-Writing, 1s. per 1, 000. Transla- 

tions. Meu —2, 38. 100 wee (quarto), 158. per 1,000. Best =. 
Crouse, d p Pp ALKER, 14, Park Road, N 








Mee OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words, 


eg ies, 3d. References to well- nown Authors, ons 
M KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. ord 





A Technica TYPE-WRITING.—General ond 
pay mh 3 ; ow - orhes copies. Duplicating. Lowes’ 


it receive pro’ attention.— 
NORA DICKINSON, 1, “Guckvilla 2 Gardens, liford, , ~ =k _— 








Catalogues. 


ATALOGUE No. 55.—Drawings by Ruskin, 

pe mm Prout, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, and other fine 

Engra' — —Mezzotints by David Lucas after Constable—Japanese 

CG ee -prints—Lllustrated iks— Works by John Ruskin. — free, 
Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





ATALOGUE No 378. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE 
of Popular and Attractive Books at Cheap Remainder Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lzop., 


R inder and Di Ronkeell 


265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, and at 14, George Street, Croydon. 
The books are on view at both addresses. 








FuRst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
jneleding 1 Dickens, rpeckery. Lever, ow aay Fe Books ilus 
aes ted by G. and R. Cruiksl hiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &. 
‘est and choicest Collection offered for Sale 5 ‘the World. CATA: 
UES issued and sent post free on applicatio Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxfor Street, London, W.0. 








on terms. 
or —A. B., Box am Atheneum ) Aw he Bream’a 
pues Chancery ee — 3 








DVERTISER recommends for any position of 


Matron, 
WIDOW W LADY « ble, energetis, trustworthy, ten Fd training 
in a Government ment, tall, active, good ap ce, and in 
prime of life.—Box 1698, Athenssum Press, 13, Bream’s Build Buildings, E.0, 


CCLESIASTICAL. — To Patrons. VICAR, 
seven years in festated Country Parish, young, active, musical, 
B.D.Oxon. seeks Ry NG with more scope for energies. Excellent 














considered a disqualification. 
- -_ mayo Order of the Committee, 
RAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., June 28, 1911 


Gherical, —Apply Box 1 Athene’ Press, 
13, Bream’s B: idings, Chancery Lan - pele es _ ‘aia 


AUTHORS W2 WANTED, known and unknown, to 








OUNTY OF LONDON. 


eo 10m! DON couuet COUNOIL invites applications for the 
undermentioned pation OF METHOD, gualites to take Lectures 
on Fducation at the sminerus DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 





te. Every description of iemsy Work required. 
No fees whatever.—Write for particulars in first instance to 526, 
Sell’s Offices, London, E.C. Special attention to yA Writers. 


r HE address of LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S 


utiquariat of Munich, Germany, founded 1859, is nm 
HILDEGARDSTR: 14, where all Letters and Catalogues should be 
Qur owrooms for Miniatures, Incunables, First 








to commence work at the berinnlng. 4 the Autumn Term, 
aa Cand didates must be pervise Styeent Teachers 


Editions, Woodcut- books, fiue Prints, &c., are LENBACHPLATZ 6. 
Telegrams: Ludros Munich. 





prepared 
and the School practice of Students + ‘training. 
pd attaching to the position is L a year, rising "hy quesal 
incremeu' 10l., subject to satisfactory service, to 2001. A coi 
pom er than the minimum will, however, be allowed 
=e ry aa en ~] the service with satisfactory experience of 


‘k of a similar nature 

QuSISTANT MIST ESS speciall seaiies to teach French 
may Direct Method ut the COU UNTY BECO NDARY SCHOOL, 
DALSTON, to commence work at the Cale a of the autumn term, 
1911. 


hay bows | resident in France and must have a 
iapuinige of phonetics. Candidates must also have obtained an 
es "8 degree ofa 


ot ine tothe pnton ty aan yer rcne ty | Pe 

crements of 101., subjec sal ctory service, 

annual in higher than the minimum will, however, be 
tering the service with satisfactory ex- 


ence of wor! ote a = 

(iii) VISITING MISTR teach Cookery at the COUNTY 
SEOONDARY SCHOOIS, BERMONDSEY and DALSTON, for about 
Six Hours a Week in all, to commence work at the beginning of the 


bog a 
Aandid possess first-class Diplomas in Cookery from 
recognized Tustitutions and must have had experience in Class 
Teaching Ly ad for this work will be at the rate of 4s. an hour 
ey -y intments (i) and (ii) should be made on 
lor ai 
form 'H.40, an and "beg appointment (iii) on form H 428, to be ctadaed, in 


ektaaies of thea intments, THE 
Ebuca site W OFFICE don County pA ied Bdneation t Offices, 
nkment, to whom they must be returned pee 














ARE COINS and MEDALS of fall) 
tries valued or catalogued. Also Co 
Specimens PURCHASED at me: MA REET PRICE for Cash. 
—S8PINK & SON, Ltd., lists to H.M. The King, 17 a 18, Picca- 
dilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 


riods and 


—s - Single 





BoOKS— ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 

extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOG 

special feature of exchanging any saleable 

from my various lists. i yt list of 2,000 Books 

~~ free.—EDW. L | Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
irmingham.— Books w: 258. each offered : Aldine Poets, Church- 

hill, 3 vols. 1844}; Chaucer, 6 4 oy 1845 or 1852; or 15U. for a Set, 53 vols. 


5 persiontesty, want 








Anthors’ Agents. 
E AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors agai represented. Agreements for 
Publishing Arranged. peers with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
on application to Mr. A. M. BURGH #S, 34, Paternoster Row. 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepeced to 

consider and place MSS. for early ante. work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.0. 








Bookbinding. 


H ARLE M‘L E wt 8 &, 
No. 5, SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY 
Sixteen years with Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson at the Fite Bindery. 








BEDFORD SQUARE, beh pe sop LEASE 


of one of these fine old houses, in repair, can be 
gCQuresD for 1, =. Low rent. Kelentifc or earned Society or 
ate Residence.—H. 8. J., 285, High Holborn, W.C. 





EST HAMPSTEAD.—Within five minutes of 
trains for the City and West End.—An exceptionally well 
pats, non-' ye tH House. = NOTTYWOOD, 105, PRIORY ROAD. 


Printers. 


THENAUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
rRanc. aerintes of © Athenaeum, Notes and Guenien, & 

FS} 1! ESTI Mares for all kinds of BOOK, sis, 

PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








r Reception 8, Sever Room, 
thot, and old, Ki Eitehen, Beullery Dy = &e. ; ood | Garden ae 
back ; rvatory ; ec! 
Light 10 BE L¥T or BOLD, Freehold. — CARETAKER, or apply 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. c. 


RIGHTON.—FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET. 
8 Rooms, Bath-room, and usual ee, Small garden. Facing 
south. Three minutes station and trams; ten minutes sea.—Apply 
Box 1779, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Bi 8 Buildings, E.C. 








later thas Tt vom WEDNESDAY, — ia, ton, oe 
f mon ate. communications on 
subj aed ust he lorsed ‘*H.4,” and must be accompanied by 
foolscap envelope. 
vassing, C, it Goocty = indirectly, will be held to be a 
liftcati 
aati ENOE GoMMn, Cl Clerk of the Teofen County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
June 26, 1911. 


the subject must 








RIXTON, in one of the best roads.—TO LET; 


Two 
Drawing-rooms, with folding doors. Downstairs, Breakfast Parlour 
and Kitchen. First floor, Two Bedrooms and Dressing: “room, 
room on half-landing. Top floor, Two Rooms. Tt house ; trades: 
men’s entrance ; nice | Apply Mr. E. HARMER, Builder, 317, 
Coldharbour Lane, B: n, 3.W. 








Sales by Aurtion. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


fully give notice that they will hold the following 
BA LES| trav AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precirely :— 


On WEDNESDAY, July 5, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, from various sources. 


On THURSDAY, July 6, OBJECTS OF ART, 
the Property of the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. 


On FRIDAY, July 7, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS, the Property of t 


e late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. 
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THE CHARLES BUTLER COLLECTIONS. 


The Collection of Coins and Medals formed by the late 
CHARLES BUTLER, Esq., of Warren Wood, Hatfield, 
and Connaught Place, W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
"Strand sett, wo ae uONE their House, Be, 13, Wellington 





. July 3, and our Followin; 
July 10, and Following Day, at 1 o’cl 
ro A the re UULEGHION o a and MEDALS formed by the 
LER, Esq., Warr Hatfield, and 
mnanghe, F' ° sing " Ancient Greek Go ins 7: Gold an 
Silver,” including some fine and 
id Coins of the Ley a ape tien and Im 
with an important ies of Aureiand some very fine Coins 


Series an 

in Bronze—English Coins = Gold, caver, © and Bronze, embracin, 
some Lam od ins and fs in Gold—Fo Coins—English ani 
Fo edals in Gold and 8 Bilver, with whick is included the very 
rare = Reward Medal of Elizabeth for the Spanish Armada, in 
Gold—Italian Medals and °Plaquet tes in Bronze of the Early and 
— Renaissance Periods—Coin Cabinets, &c. 

ay be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copies, con- 
alile 12 Plates, price 1s. each. 





THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
The Collection of Engravings and Woodcuts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, ‘at their --y. No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 4, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock we deol the magnificent COLLECTION of EN- 
GRAVINGS and WOODCO 
Library, founded by the late HENRY my and mai) 
and augmented by his son, the late A. H. HUT Esq., of Fosbury 
Manor, Wilts. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copies, con- 
taining 14 Plates, price 5s. each. 





The valuable and extensive Collection of Early Medical Works, 
the Property of JOSEPH FRANK PAYNE, M.D. 
F.R.C.P. (deceased ), 


} ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will Le by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Stra on WEDNESDAY, July 12, ‘and Two Followin 
Der, ye ot 1 ode o'clock ck precisely, the valuable and extensive COLLECTIO 
ph a hy ~ 
Pestilence from - Coon times to the Eighteenth Century, the 
Property of JOSEPH FRANK PAYNE, M F.R.C.P. (deceased), 
Hon. Fellow of ate. College, Oxford, Emeritus Harveian Pro- 
essor, Librarian to the Royal College of Physicians, Consultin 
Physicis an to St. , “ames 8 Hospital, | late President of the Pathological, 
and Der 








*,* The whole Collection comprised in the Catalogue will be offered 
first in One Lot, but if the reserve price be not realized, the Collection 
will immediately be sold separately im lots as catalogued. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





THE HILTON-PRICE COLLECTION OF EGYPTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


] ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

will SELL by AUC “TION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, ay 12, and Two Followin; 
Days, and on MONDAY. July 17,and Four Fol sowing Dage, at 1 o’cloc! 
wroctentat the important and extensive COLLECTIO EGYPTIAN 
ANTI TIES, the Property of the late F. G@. HILTON-PRICE, 
Esq., Director of the Society of Antiquaries, &c. (sold by order of the 
— 

y be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Copies 

aetna with 30 plates, price half a crown each. 





Valuable Engravings including the Property of a Lady of 
Title, the Property of a Gentleman removed from Essex, &c, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
i by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester 
on FRIDAY, July 7, at ten minutes ‘past 1_ o'cloc prec! recisely, 
VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, comprising PORTRAITS in Mezzo- 
tint, Line, and Colours, including The Ladies Waldegrave, by 
V. Green ; Lady Elizabeth Foster, by Bartolozzi; Lady Beauchamp, 
by Nutter ; Mrs. Stanhope, aS or ae te Hope of Amsterdam, 
by Hodges ; all after Reynolds izabeth Compton, afer the 
Rev. Peters; The Hon. Birs. a4, aaa Romney, and Bald 
Subjects of the farly English School, including The ursery Mai 
a ad Ward, after J. Ward, extremely rare; The Alehouse Door — 

rapike Gate, by C. Turner, in Colo ours; The Angler's Repast, b: 

Marriage 4 la Mode, by Earlom, *&c.—Naval, Military, wa 

W Ward Scenes—Sporting Subjects—a number of interesting Por- 
traits and Caricatures relating to Napoleon—and a small Collection 
of Line Engravings, Etchings, and Woodcuts by the Old Masters. 


May be viewed two days prior. 





Books and Manuscripts includin, 
Library ef the late HENRY 
Properties. 


} ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUOSTON, r wo! Galleries, 47, Leicester Square. W.C., 
on THURSDAY. es F and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
lo’clock recisely, ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, pactading shove 
ae Libraries, ——- Standard Works in Fiction, Hi 
mini Travels, Science, &c., in Library Editions—Woiks on 
attr istory—Proceedings of the Learned snow samy ata 
Firs! Coll of Autog tters, Engravings, 
Catal in pre +i 


the Natural History 
CHERREN, and other 


story, 











S TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY next, at half-past 12 o’clock 
each day. 
Curios from all parts of the world. 
WEAPONS, Idols, Food Bowls, Drums, Silver 
and Bronze Ornaments from. West and Central Africa, New Britain, 


Admiral: ry, St. Matthias, Buka and Bouganville Islands, ‘'ongo, 
Thibet, China, and Japan, and the usual Miscellaneous Collection. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS will offer the above Property by AUCTION, at 
his Rooms, 28, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

On view Monday prior 10 to 5 and mornings of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


Silver Figures, &c., from Peru. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will include in the above 
SALKa yontestal COLLECTION of SILVER IDOLS and ORNA- 
MENTS from PERU. This is quite a unique Collection, and well 
worth thea attention of Collectors. On view. 








Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSES. 4 HODGSON A £9. will SELL by 


AUCT: at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
THURSDAY. --* 6, and Salanten hom at lo'clock, MiSGEL. 
LAN EOUS BOoKS, including a Set of the Diirer Societ; ty’s Publica- 

he New Library Edition of Ruskin’s 


Bis t's Views of Abyssinia— 
ites by Alken. Cruikshank, and others—Firs 
MF (Edition, 12 vols, and woe Historical Works 
_ Hrvloration Fund Publi 
Zoological Society's zmeccmnes ( (1830-1909), 68 vol. and the N 
matic Chronicle (1836-1910), 57 — —Ray Society's Let ations, 
54 vols, and other Scientific Wor 


To be viewed ner Catalogues had. 





Arundel Society's Chromolithographs, Modern Mezzotint 


Engravings, &c. 
M iver HODGSON & CO. bong SELL by 
i TION, at be Sova, 115, 








Chan Lane, 
FRIDAY, uly_7, at 2 clock _ s BELECTION ot the SRUNDEL 
SOCLETY’S. UHROMOLITHOGIA PHS Modern Mexzzotint 
Engravings, Gecieting Sets of Wheatley's Cries of Loudon and 
Morland’ Let: ia, both in Colours—Engravings—Etchings—Coloured 
Caricatures, &c. 





To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





| 

Valuable Law Books. 

ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by | 

N, at their Rooms, Lane, W.C., | 

DURING; SOLY. VALUABLE LAW BOOKS. tach A. Complete | 
Set of the Law Reports from the Library of E, Esq. 


(removed from fy coy! cae and another Bet Seams to date, 
also Modern Text Books, & 


Catelagues are preparing. 








Magazines, Ke. 
([' HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


THE NAVAL OUTLOOK. By Sir William H. White, K.C.B., late 
Director of Naval Construction. 
WANTED—AN oe POLICE. 
Caspar F. Goodrich, U.S. | 
THE RULE. Beak Mew conenavenen es FEDERAL HOME 
| 
| 





By Rear-Admiral 


A. Murray Macdonald, ¥ | 
reanee a3 ate AFRICA. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, 


msnaguenan inane IN THE MAKING. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart. 
A FORTNIGHT WITH THACKERAY IN 12852, By the late Rev. 


THE RAILWAYS OF INDIA. By Murray Robertson. | 
WHEN THE RANI LIFTS HER VEIL IN LONDON. By Saint 
Nihal Singh | 


COUNT DE GOBINEAU'S ETHNOLOGICAL THEORY. By 
Arthur 8. Herbert. 


| 
THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT. By W. Cecil Price. } 
A PORTUGUESE JACOBIN. By J. 0. P. Bland. | 

| 


THE INSURANCE BILL, THK DUCTORS, AND NATIONAL 
POLICY. By Harry Roberts 


as ene OF * ene BLAKE. By Herbert G. Jenkins | 


‘LA FORCE SOmnD’ THE DANGER TO FRANCE OF HER | 
BLACK ARMY. By Max Montesole. 


THE DESPOTISM OF THE LABOUR PARTY. By Harold Cox. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., am 5, New Steeet secnnniadl 








SECOND EDITION. Price 2s. éd. 


ATHOLICISM ON at PHILOSOPHICAL 
8 
By B. C. NIXON, M. E. UNDERDOWN, and H. CUNLIFFE. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, London ; and of all Booksellers. 


HE DIVINITY OF KINGS. 
By WILLIAM DUNN. 





With many Illustrations and of much interest. 
4to, 6a. 6d. 
RICKMANS, 35, Walbrook, London, E.C. 





[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, nap’ hy .0., JUNE 30, contains :— 
realy IN 1 
DR. ORPFE LD AND git INSTITUTE OF AKCHI- 
TEOTS! ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 
THE a WHO BUILT 8T. PAUL'S 
THE R.LB.A. MEETING, Tlustrated (Royal Gold Medal 
Night and the ‘ Wren Festival ”) 
PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 
eee ROYAL INFIRMARY EXTENSION (lllus- 


rated). 
EXHI BITION OF MEROITIC ANTIQUITIES. 
CORONATION DEUORATIONS (Lilustrated). 
mop L OF A PAGODA. 
E DECLINE OF eo HANDICRAFT (Illustrated). 
BUILDING TRADE SECTION :— 
AFFOLD ACCIDENTS 
Tk ADE UNIO (UL. 
On ON ASSOCIATION OF MASTER DECORATORS. 
ILLUS TIONS :— 
PORTRAIT OF DR. DORPFELD. 
pale DECORATIONS: NEW ZpALanp ARCH. 
REET oF DORI A: bd THE PA 
LEICESTER PUBLIC 


At Office as above (4d., “by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 
BY THE 


NOTES 
WITH 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 





W A Y.. 


AND 


THE REV. JOSEPH ee EBSWORTH, 
F.S.A 


By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘ John Francis and the Athenzum.’ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace 


Leipsic: Inseltrasse 20. 


_UMagazines, ie continued p- 27.] 








TOURIST CATHEDRAL SERIES. 





BY 


S. HURST 


SEAGER, 


Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 





anterbury 


Cathedral. 





Illustrated by 49 Photographs specially taken by the Author. 
Cloth, gold lettered, is. Gd. net. 





Copies may be 


13, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 


obtained from 


CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


The Autobiography 
of Alfred Austin, 


Poet Laureate, 1835-1910. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 


The Herkomers. _ By Sir 
HUBERT VON HERKOMER, C.V.O. 
R.A. D.C.L. LL.D., &c. With Illustra- 
tions. In 2 vols. Vol. II. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








t. 
*,* Previoualy published: Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
The Training of the 


Memory in Art and the 


Education of the Artist. 
By LECOQ DE_ BOISBAUDRAN. 
Translated by L. D. LUARD. With 
an Introduction by Prof. SELWYN 
IMAGE, M.A. Illustrated. 8vo, 62. 
net. 


Lollardy and the Reforma- 


tion in England. An Historical 

Survey. By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. 

LL.D. D.Litt. Vol. IIT. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Previously published : Vols. I. and II. 
21s. net. 


TheCloudsof Aristophanes. 
With Introduction, English Prose Trans- 
lation, Critical Notes, and Commentary, 
including a New Transcript of the Scholia 
in the eins Venetus Marcianus 474. 
By W. J. M. STARKIE, Hon. Litt.D., 
&c. 8vo, 12s. net. [Classical Library. 


1911 ISSUE NOW READY. 
The Statesman’s Year- 


Book for the Year igIlI. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Problems of Life. By the Rev. 
Canon C. A. HOUGHTON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

THIRD EDITION ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN 
AND MUCH ENLARGED. 
Mendelism. By R. C. PUNNETT, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Professor of Biology in the University of 
Cambridge. With numerous Coloured 
and other Illustrations. 

58. net. 


THIRD EDITION. 
Essays in Historical Che- 


mistry. By Sir EDWARD THORPE, 
C.B. LL.D. F.R.S., &c. 8vo, 12s. net. 


The Religion of Beauty in 


Woman, and other Essays on 


Platonic Love in Poetry and Society. 
By JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


New 6s. Novels. 


Members of the Family. 


A Story of the Western Plains. By 
OWEN WISTER, Author of ‘The 
Virginian,’ &c. Illustrated. 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON. 

The Legacy. A Story of « 
Woman. By MARY S. WATTS, 
Author of ‘ Nathan Burke,’ &c. 

The Sovereign Power. sy 
MARK LEE LUTHER. Illustrated. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lep., London. 




















Crown 8vo, 














B. T. BATSFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST COMPLETED. 
A WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


Forming 2 handsome folio volumes, offered for 

the present at the o: subscription —_ viz., 

bound in 2 vols. morocco, gilt, £7 7s. net ; or 
in 2 cloth portfolios, price £6 6s. not. 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


PERIOD. By THOMAS GARNER and 
ARTHUR STRATTON, A.R.I.B.A. Con- 
taining 192 folio Plates (size 19 inches by 
14 inches), of which 120 consist of choice 
Photographic Views (printed by collotype pro- 
cess) of Exteriors and Interiors of the finest 
Houses of the Period; the remaining Plates 
comprising Measured Drawings and Sketches 
of the most interesting Constructive and 
Ornamental Details in various materials, while 
numerous Plans drawn to Scale and other 
Illustrations are interspersed in the text. 








Crown folio, handsomely bound in buckram gilt, 
P 


rice £2 10s. net. 
CIVIC ART: STUDIES IN TOWN 
PLANNING, PARKS, BOULEVARDS, 
AND OPEN SPACES. By THOMAS H. 
MAWSON, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on 
Landscape Design, University of Liverpool. 
Containing upwards of 350 pages, illustrated 
by 2 Coloured Plates and 275 Drawings and 
Photographs of English and Foreign Examples, 
finely reproduced in line, half-tone, and collo- 
type. 
Roya! 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH HOUSE DESIGN. Being 
a Selection and Brief Analysis of some of the 
Best Achievements in English Domestic Archi- 
tecture from the Sixteenth to Twentieth 
Centuries, together with numerous Examples 
of Contemporary Design. By ERNEST 
WILLMOTT, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Con- 
taining 222 pages with 155 Illustrations 
of Exterior and Interior Views, chiefly full- 
page reproductions of choice photographs, 
with numerous Plans. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A COUNTRY 
HOUSE. By R. A. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, Author of ‘ Bungalows and Country 
Residences,’ and ‘Homes for the Country.’ 
Containing 218 pages, with 71 Illustrations of 
Exterior and Interior Views, Plans, Details, &c. 


Third Edition, much enlarged. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 15s. net. 


OLD CLOCKS AND WATCHES AND 
THEIR MAKERS. Being an Historical 
and Descriptive Account of the different styles 
of Clocks and Watches of the past in England 
and Abroad. To which is added A List or 
ELeven Tuousanp Makers. By F. J. 
BRITTEN. Containing 800 pages with 800 
Illustrations, mostly from Photographs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN LONDON. Arranged to illustrate the 
course of Architecture in England to the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century, with a 
Sketch of the preceding European styles. 
By WALTER H. GODFREY, Architect, 
Author of ‘The English Staircase,’ ‘The 
Parish of Chelsea,’ &c. With a Preface by 
PHILIP NORMAN, LL.D. F.S.A. Contain- 
ing 250 Illustrations, with Collotype Frontis- 
piece, and 7 Folding Maps, accompanied by 
an Annotated Guide to all the Buildings 
shown. 


Small 4to, art linen gilt, price 18s. net. 


THE ENGLISH STAIRCASE. An 
Historical Aceount of its Characteristic Types 
to the end of the Eighteenth Century. By 
WALTER H. GODFREY, Architect. Con- 
taining 64 Collotype Plates from specially 
taken Photographs, and 55 smaller Illustra- 
tions chiefly from Drawings, interspersed in 
the text. 

*,* Illustrated particulars of the above may be 


had post.free on application, or the volumes may 
be inspected at the leading booksellers. 























B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, London. 








THE LAND OF TECK AND 
ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
By the Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD. 
10s. 6d. net. 


SECRET SOCIETIES AND THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

By UNA BIRCH. 

5s. net. 


AN IRISH BEAUTY OF THE 
REGENCY. 


The Life Story of the Hon. Mrs. Calvert. 
By Mrs. WARRENNE BLAKE. 
16s. net. 


THE NELSONS OF BURNHAM 
THORPE. 


A Record of a Norfolk Family compiled 
from hitherto Unpublished Letters and 
Note-books. 


By M. EYRE MATCHAM. 
16s. net. 


THE MOTHER OF GOETHE. 
By MARGARET REEKS. 


10s. 6d. net. 


MY BALKAN TOUR. 
By ROY TREVOR. 
21s. net. 


ATTITUDES AND AVOWALS. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
5s. net. 


MASSENET AND HIS OPERAS. 
By HENRY T. FINCK. 


5s. net. 


FRANZ LISZT AND HIS MUSIC. 
By ARTHUR HERVEY. 
4s. 6d. net. 


DR. HENRY COWARD. 
By J. A. RODGERS. 


2s. 6d. net. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE VALLEY OF REGRET. 
By ADELAIDE HOLT. 


OTHER LAWS. By JOHN PARKINSON. 
SAM’S KID. 


PHYLLIS IN MIDDLEWYCH. 
By MARGARET WESTRUP. 


NONSENSE NOVELS. (3s. 6d. net.) 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


By F. J. MILLS YOUNG. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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British Statesmen of the Great War, 1793- 
1814. By J. W. Fortescue. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tue Forp Lecturer at Oxford Uni- 
versity for 1911 chose a congenial topic, 
and has treated it with his accustomed 
vigour. Mr. Fortescue’s seven discourses 
have evidently been printed with little 
or no alteration; and, since their chief 
value consists in the directness of their 
appeal, the absence of revision is not 
to be regretted. His enthusiasms and 
denunciations belong, indeed, rather to the 
platform than the study, and are thrown 
into a finality of form which the evidence 
adduced by him does not always sub- 
stantiate. Mr. Fortescue seldom pauses 
to weigh motives, and he dwells on aspects 
of international affairs which interest 
him, while passing lightly over finance, 
and even diplomacy. In volume shape, 
therefore, these lectures appear to lack 
balance; they are overlaid with naval 
and military matters, and there we get 
more examination into tactics than general 
considerations of strategy. The war policy 
of Pitt is unsparingly condemned, and Mr. 
Fortescue stands, of course, on safe 
ground when he censures the frittering 
away of effort on small and isolated ex- 
peditions. But we are bound to say 
that some of the alternatives he suggests 
seem rather fantastic, and that his wisdom 
after the event is here and there a little 
oppressive. 


Mr. Fortescue remarks that we do not 
possess a single history of England, worth 





the name, during the years 1789-1815. 
If he means works on the scale of Lecky’s 
and Spencer Walpole’s, he is undeniably 
correct ; many investigators, notably Dr. 
Holland Rose, are at work on the period, 
but an author has not yet arrived to 
collect their labours into a whole. The 
delay is, possibly, not altogether without 
its advantages, since, as Mr. Fortescue 
goes on to observe, several regrettable 
gaps in biography have still to be made 
good. Dr. Holland Rose has come to the 
rescue of Pitt’s memory since the first 
Ford Lecture was delivered, but has not 
yet dealt with him at grips with the French 
Revolution. Capt. Josceline Bagot has 
only supplied a foretaste of the authori- 
tative ‘Life’ of Canning, which those 
interested in the period of the Great War 
are anxiously expecting, without much 
hope, apparently, that their desires will be 
gratified. Dundas’s career might be worth 
investigating, if his correspondence was 
accessible, particularly by a writer who was 
not squeamish about disclosing political 
jobs. But we do not see much necessity 
for a biography of Grenville, about whom 
all that need be known is to be discovered 
in the Dropmore Papers and the Duke of 
Buckingham’s ‘Court and Cabinets of 
George IIT.’; or of Windham, whose interest 
lies in character rather than achievement, 
and who is sufficiently revealed in his diary. 


Although, as we have already suggested, 
Mr. Fortescue criticizes Pitt as a War 
Minister a trifle too severely, and hardly 
takes his moral influence into sufficient 
account, his portrait of the statesman, 
though unflattering, is faithful. Pitt’s 
warmest admirers must allow that he did 
not understand men, and echo Wilber- 
force’s lament that “‘ his connexion with 
Dundas was his greatest misfortune.” 
Mr. Fortescue agrees with Dr. Rose that 
he took after his mother much more than 
his father, and remarks, in a happy 
phrase, that he ‘‘ gould never fall to zero, 
though he was quite capable of rising to 
boiling-point.”” In him, in fact, existed 
the unusual combination of a sanguine 
with a constant nature :— 


‘When the news of the victory of the 
Nile arrived, he wrote a letter to Windham 
beginning: ‘Vive la marine anglaise ! 
Vive le Pasha Djezzar! After reading the 
bulletin of to-day I hope you will give me 
some credit for my philosophy.’ A school- 
boy could not have written with greater 
exultation ; and it is pleasant to think that, 
while his colleagues were croaking, Pitt still 
retained his boyish lightness of heart. 
These, combined with pre-eminent ability, 
were the qualities that kept his Cabinet, for 
— its just discontent, in subservience to 

im.” 


Mr. Fortescue does substantial justice 
to several of Pitt’s colleagues, notably 
those of his last Ministry. Spencer 
Perceval’s political courage has never 
received due recognition, and it is hard 
on Lord Liverpool that he should have 
been snuffed out by Yonge’s bad bio- 
graphy and Disraeli’s gibe at the “ arch- 
mediocrity.” Though devoid of showy 
qualities, Liverpool had the rare art of 





keeping together Cabinets which con- 
tained a good many discordant elements, 
and there is the first volume of the Peel 
Papers to show that he retained a tight 
hand over the details of administration. 
But Mr. Fortescue by no means holds the 
balance even between Canning and Castle- 
reagh. He habitually belittles the first 
and eulogizes the second. We do not 
object particularly to his description of 
Canning as “not quite a gentleman.” 
The fact might have been otherwise 
phrased; but with Mr. Fortescue’s evi- 
dent meaning—that he was far from being 
a sincere colleague, and that he turned 
restive under opposition, however reason- 
able—few who have studied Canning’s 
career will be disposed to quarrel. In the 
exposition of the causes of difference 
between him and Castlereagh, however, 
an unintentional twist is sometimes given 
to the evidence. 

e are told of the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, for instance, that Canning had been 
opposed to it, and that it had been a 
costly and lamentable failure. ‘‘ Here 
Canning would have preferred a landing 
in the Weser....But it is more than 
doubtful whether an expedition to North 
Germany would have resulted in any real 
success.” It is hardly reasonable to 
extenuate an admitted blunder by 
adducing a pure supposition. It would 
be safer to say that both men had great 
qualities: Castlereagh’s was the more 
constant mind, but Canning had that 
touch of the imagination in which his 
rival was lacking. Nor can we agree with 
Mr. Fortescue that Canning wished to oust 
Castlereagh, 


“ first, because he was impatient with a 
Minister who took the blame for his faults 
as well as the credit for his successes; and 
secondly, because he wished to steal from 
his colleague the protection of those very 
successful brothers, the Wellesleys.” 


Why should not Canning have honestly 
felt that Castlereagh’s conduct of the 
War Office was not only inefficient in 
itself, but that it had also virtually to go 
undefended, on account of the poor figure 
which the Secretary always cut in debate ¢ 
Few Administrations can carry the weight 
of an inarticulate member of the Cabinet, 
and the Portland Government was far 
from strong. Again, the Wellesley 
brothers were not “very successful ”’ 
at that moment ; the Whig outery against 
them rang loudly, and Mr. Fortescue 
gives the operations in Portugal much 
nearer their popular value when, on the 
previous page, he remarks that the 
second expedition had at least not been 
disgraced by Talavera.” 

In spite of a certain over-emphasis of 
criticism, ‘ British Statesmen of the Great 
War’ can be read with pleasure, and its 
chief value is that it is calculated to send 
students to the original sources, there to 
work out for themselves the problems 
raised by the Ford Lecturer. 

The book is good enough to deserve 
an index, and we are surprised that a 
writer of Mr. Fortescue’s experience did 
not see that one was provided. 
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Japanese Poetry. By Basil Hall Chamber- 
lain. (John Murray.) 


Pror. CHAMBERLAIN’S singularly able 
volume seeks to give “a bird’s-eye view 
of standard Japanese poetry as a whole,” 
and this aim is fully realized. Well- 
ordered and succinct, keen in critical 
insight and abounding in illuminating 
detail, it makes clear for English readers 
the radical divergences separating the 
poetical ideals of Japan from those of the 
West. 


Japanese poetry was in the beginning, 
as far as recorded history shows, little 
more than a form of recreation indulged 
in by a limited class, the Court, to which 
narrow circle it was exclusively confined. 
Its sole productions were to be found in 
the numerous anthologies issued from 
time to time by Imperial command, and 
the writers of these, as Prof. Chamberlain 
points out, displayed a spirit of docility 
altogether appropriate in the circum- 
stances, shunning any suspicion of vul- 
garity, looking always upward, never 
downward in the social scale, and lament- 
ing such disasters as drought and famine, 
not for the sufferings of a starving popu- 
lation, but for the loss thereby entailed 
to the Imperial exchequer. The com- 
plete absence at this early period of any- 
thing in the nature of a popular element, 
corresponding, for example, with the 
English medizval ballad circulating from 
mouth to mouth among the humbler 
classes, produces a sense of artificiality 
which even the more advanced produc- 
tions of recent years do not entirely 
escape. ‘ 


It is not surprising that poetry evolved 
under such conditions should busy itself 
almost exclusively with little things— 
little, that is, either in themselves or by 
reason of the treatment accorded to them 
—such as congratulations, acrostics, the 
seasons, parting, and the like. Love 
itself, which can inspire epics, makes no 
attempt to do so through the medium of 
Japanese, epic grandeur of conception and 
execution being foreign to the trend of 
poetical thought. As in spirit, so in form, 
the miniature has always been the national 
desideratum. With the exception of the 
lyrical dramas, examples of which are 
given in Part III. of the present volume, 
there is no such thing as a long poem 
in the language, and the history of the 
various verse-forms successively in vogue 
is a history of condensation. 


This history may, roughly, be divided 
into three main periods, illustrated by 
Parts I., I1., and IV. of Prof. Chamber- 
lain’s work. Part I. consists of excerpts 
from the ‘ Man-yoshii’ or ‘ Collection of 
a Myriad Leaves.’ This, which dates from 
the eighth century, was, we are told, “ the 
first Japanese anthology proper”; its 
poems approximate in length to the 
various forms of the average English short 
lyric, and represent the Golden Age of 
es poesy, yielding place in Part II. 
(selected from the ‘Collection of Odes, 
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Ancient and Modern’ belonging to the 
tenth century) to the “ Short Ode” of 31 
syllables, which, though temporarily dis- 
placed by the wider activities of the 
Golden Age, survived by reason of the 
national passion for brevity, and became 
the classical verse-form. In Part IV. 
the “ Hokku” or 17-syllable poem— 
surely the apotheosis of brevity—is the 
subject of a learned and exhaustive 
treatise, to which is appended a small 
anthology of examples. We have spoken 
in former years of the “ Hokku.”  In- 
digenous to Japan, and not easily trans- 
plantable into any European tongue, 
it furnishes perhaps the most striking 
illustration of the essential cleavage 
between Japanese and Western ideas and 
methods. Prof. Chamberlain describes 
it as “reminding us less of an actual 
picture than of the title or legend attached 
to a picture”; and the description 
seems both apt and accurate. It is, as 
our author explains, the first half of the 
31-syllable poem or “‘ Short Ode ” already 
mentioned, the other half—to such a pitch 
had the craze for brevity risen—being 
left to the reader’s imagination. But 
while some examples of the “‘ Hokku ”’ 
may fairly rank as little epigrammatic 
poems, clear-cut and gemlike—such as 

But for its voice, the heron were 

A line of snow, and nothing more; 
or, 

Did it bat sing, the butterfly 

Might have to suffer in a cage ; 
or, again, 


Ah! yes, my passage through the world 
Is a mere shelter from a shower— 


others can make no such claim. 


A wild goose alone in a shower at Hirosawa, 
and 

November, with a butcher-bird 

Perched on a post on the open moor, 
answer precisely to Prof. Chamberlain’s 
above-cited comparison, and give rise 
to a quaintly anomalous state of things 
from a Western point of view. It is as 
though one, lighting on a title for a picture, 
or a novel, or a poem, should deem him- 
self accredited there and then with the 
picture perfectly painted, the novel com- 
plete and equipped with every excellence 
of plot, characterization, and style, or the 
poem with innumerable subtleties of 
thought and beauties of imagery ; and all 
this has to lurk in the exiguous sugges- 
tions of seventeen syllables. It becomes 
in effect, in most cases, a shifting of 
the burden of composition from the poet’s 
shoulders to those of his readers, and 
inevitably suggests the Horatian “‘ Brevis 
esse laboro, obscurus fio.”” To the irreverent 
it may recall the frantic efforts of the 
average Briton to say all that is needed 
in a sixpenny telegram—usually with 
confusing results to the recipient. 


It is in Part IV. that the principal value 
of the book lies. Though nominally 


devoted solely to the “ Hokku” or 
poetical “ Epigram,”’ and to Bashé, the 
supreme master of the epigrammatic art, 
his predecessors and disciples, it actually | 





supplies a concise and lucid exposition 
of the whole history of Japanese poetry, 
laying due stress on the half-comprehended 
influence exercised by the literature of 
China. The fact that Chinese poetry 
had made itself known in Japan, princi- 
pally in the form of “ elegant extracts,” 
may, thinks Prof. Chamberlain, have been 
the ultimate cause of the rigid code of 
“* legislation” brought to bear, between 
1087 and 1501, upon the then fashionable 
system of “ linked verses.”” These, based 
on Chinese models, were finally limited 
in length to 100 hemistichs, and sub- 
jects, endings, and occasionally even 
phrases were arbitrarily commanded for 
each hemistich, with the result that the 
completed poem gave no continuous sense 
at all. 


Of the translations which fill the greater 
part of the volume, those contained in 
Parts I., II., and III. first appeared some 
thirty years ago, when Prof. Chamberlain 
was apparently content with an approxi- 
mate rendering. Since then he has 
“* gone over to the camp of the literalists,” 
and the renderings appended to Part IV. 
are, without exception, literal. The change 
is to be commended, for it is only by such 
translation that we can hope to come 
at the spirit of a language so widely 
different from our own. Anything in the 
nature of an approximate version runs 
the risk of importing some leaven of 
Occidentalism, and thereby falsifying the 
impression which ought to be conveyed. 


Space forbids us to pursue further the 
numerous paths of comparison and specu- 
lation opened up by Prof. Chamberlain’s 
fascinating book, except in respect of a 
passage on p. 204, which is helpful in 
deciding what common ground, if any, 
exists for English poetical ideals and those 
of Japan. The trend of modern Japanese 
criticism is, we are told, to concede 
supremacy to no literature other than 
its own, and in consequence Japanese 
critics are busy turning all their geese 
into swans. Such easy assumption, not 
unknown in Europe, doubtless explains 
the discovery by one of them of “ that 
absolute transparency and truth to nature 
which are of the essence of the epigram,” 
in the words 


Oh! how cool, dangling one’s legs over the verandah ! 


But the fact that the serious enunciation 
of such a criticism should be seriously 
accepted goes far towards satisfying the 
present writer, at least, that common 
ground between English verse and Japan- 
ese, if it exist, is of the narrowest. 


The negative sense of humour which 
makes, or should make, certain expres- 
sions impossible in English can hardly 
be realized by a foreigner, and even 
brings some of our own poets to grief. It 
is one of the most delicate tests of style 
and language. On the other hand, we 
get what seems to us an adorable quaint- 
ness at its best when such writers 4s 
Mr. Yoshio Markino strive to give expres- 
sion to their new-found delight in England 
and English. 
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The Wilderness Trail; or, The Ventures 
and Adventures of the Pennsylvania 
Traders on the Allegheny Path: with 
some New Annals of the Old West, and 
the Records of some Strong Men and 
some Bad Ones. By Charles A. Hanna. 
2 vols. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


Preruaps the most significant phrase in 
Mr. Hanna’s monumental work is that 
in which he refers to a certain Mr. Landis 
as “the best authority on Lancaster 
County Indian history.” This Lancaster 
is a county of Pennsylvania, a frontier 
county in its day (say about 1740), and 
first settled by the Scotch-Irish, of whom 
Mr. Hanna, in another book, has written 
the history. Nothing is more striking 
in the present work than the way in which 
the author’s cast of mind and occasional 
force of expression recall every good 
description we have read of the character- 
istics of the colonial Scotch-Irish. 


_ But the reference to Mr. Landis is 
significant as indicating how far the study 
of local history and archeology has already 
been carried in the United States. We 
doubt whether many, or any, older 
countries have a more creditable showing 
in this respect. It would almost seem 
as if the States were covered by a net- 
work of students and investigators, whose 
local patriotism has a thousand distinctive 
areas in which to expatiate, without 
losing touch with the larger patriotism 
of the Union or reference to its story. 
Thus we see that the Indian affairs of any 
former colony are in effect the Fach of a 
college of volunteer experts, who have 
prosecuted their studies to such purpose 
that to be “the best authority ” on the 
Indian lore of a county is honour enough 
for one man. Of this high specialism 
Mr. Hanna’s work is at once a product 
and an example. The fact implies his- 
torical value in the contents, but is a little 
adverse to the chances of such entertain- 
ment as seems promised by the ample and 
exhilarating sub-title. There is, in truth, 
a great deal more of path in these pages 
than of adventure, though the path was 
not to be trodden without adventures 
accruing in some degree. The book is 
more than anything else a contribution to 
historical topography. 


Some few of the many problems which 
Mr. Hanna solves for the first time may 
be of interest to general readers, who, 
nevertheless, have read their Parkman 
with intelligent attention and not without 
a map. Conclusive, but exasperating in 
its windings, is the process by which he 
identifies the White River of the French 
with the Cuyahoga, while showing that 
the name also designated a region far 
beyond the river. Another curious iden- 
tification belongs here. This same Cuya- 
hoga, near its entrance to Lake Erie, was 
locally called Saguin’s River, after a 
French trader settled there. Through a 
misconception on the part of a British 
map-maker (who imagined three rivers 





where there were but two), the name 
Saguin was attributed to a stream many 
miles to the eastward of Saguin’s River, 
and was thereafter corrupted into Chagrin 
by the incoming pioneers from Connecticut : 
an indignity which goes still unredressed. 


Yet there is something typical in this 
instance of confusion. For in the long 
trail through Mr. Hanna’s pages, laden 
with strange names and frequent ety- 
mological wonders and guesses as they are, 
one gets to have a weary sense that every 
Indian name, whether of an individual 
or a nation, changes into something else 
under one’s eyes as soon as one has read 
or spelt it. In regard to a considerable 
number, happily, you may believe that 
you know them if you do not try to fix 
them, even as an Act of Parliament (it 
is said) is usually quite intelligible if you 
do not look at it too closely. But seeing 
how quickly an alternative name, or a 
selection, follows every nomination in the 
text—or how the same name is shown 
(within parentheses) careering through 
every possible and improbable way of 
spelling or pronouncing itself—we begin 
to have convictions of a harmony and 
mutual understanding among things not 
usually related. For this changing, 
evanishing character of Indian nomencla- 
ture seems in curious sympathy with the 
restless mode of life of that people, their 
incalculable mergings and divergings, 
and still more their fitful coming and going 
upon the scene. 

If the same tribe, chief, or river has 
many names, many places on the Wilder- 
ness Trail have the same name, and the 
resulting confusion has been the origin 
of much besides latter-day learning. Mr. 
Hanna’s investigation of one such case 
leads him to pronounce an unconventional 
estimate of William Penn. Penn had 
agreed with Lord Baltimore, the Pro- 
prietor of Maryland, to recognize a certain 
Susquehannock Fort as the southern limit 
of Pennsylvania. The precise situation 
of the fort intended became later a subject 
of dispute. Mr. Hanna has now, for the 
first time, really “‘located” the fort to 
which the agreement referred, according 
to the sense of the term at the time. He 
holds that Penn’s reference to a Susque- 
hannock Fort further south was an after- 
thought (presumably the result of increase 
of knowledge), and concludes :— 


“The whole history of the controversy 
leads inevitably also to the conclusion that 
William Penn was a shrewd, unscrupulous, 
evasive and somewhat tricky trader in his 
land operations, and that he and his sons 
outwitted and gained an advantage over the 
more honest, but less resourceful members 
of the Calvert family.” 


“‘The whole history ” and “ inevitably ” 
are excessive terms. As a fact, the 
territorial difference made by a mis- 
placing of the fort was not very great, 
whereas the counter-claims of the early 
Calverts would have cut away half of 
Penn’s province, and even swallowed his 
city of Philadelphia. Also, in their con- 
duct of the ninety years’ boundary dispute 
(which turned more upon the meaning of 





a reference to the fortieth degree of latitude, 
and even upon the definition of a circle, 
than on the position of a fort) the Calverts 
exercised a resourcefulness that was a 
heavy drain upon their honesty. A brief 
might be held for Mr. Hanna’s view of the 
Penns in some other connexions, but 
throughout the boundary dispute they 
showed to advantage, morally and in- 
tellectually, against their opponents. 


Most of Mr. Hanna’‘s chapters have 
topographical titles, and the human figures, 
whether of red men or white, soldiers or 
traders, come in merely as they have 
momentary relation to the scene. This 
implies much repetition, yet few of these 
figures become more than names. None 
of the others stands out so clearly, or has 
so episodical a story, as the Dutchman 
Jacob Jongh, who worthily begins the 
long line of Pennsylvania traders by 
carrying off the minister’s wife. His 
record is a Gilbertian and joyous thing 
to read. Still, the king of the traders 
_ undoubtedly George Croghan, who 

as two chapters to himself and pervades 
the rest of the book. He came from Ire 
land in 1741, was licensed as an Indian 
trader in 1744, and quickly became a 
power in the land. Open-handedness 
and honesty partly accounted for it; 
but he had a way with him, and managed 
the clan as well as the “ nations.” “ He is 
a meer Idol,” reports the official inter- 
preter Gist, “‘ among his country-men, the 
Irish Traders.”” Which sounds curiously 
modern. His entry reads like an epitome 
of his career, or a sample passage from 
any page of the book :-— 


“Croghan first appears in the official 
correspondence of Pennsylvania as writing 
to Secretary Peters, May 26, 1747, that he 
had just returned from the woods, bringing 
a letter, a French scalp, and some wampum 
for the Governor from a party of the Six 
Nations Indians having their dwelling on 
the borders of Lake Erie (at Cuyahoga) 
who had formerly been in the French in- 
terest: and who now, thanks to Croghan’s 
diplomacy, had, with ‘all-most all the 
Ingans in the Woods,’ declared against 
the French.” 


Beside this pleasing gift of a French 
scalp we may place the hearty terms in 
which some Six Nations chiefs, in a con- 
ference at Albany in that year, informed 
Governor Clinton how their friends the 
Younondadys (“ Wyandots, or Hurons,” 
explains Mr. Hanna in a foot-note) 
had disposed of a party of nine French- 
men who fell into their hands :— 


“Then they immediately killed eight, 
and took the commander prisoner, whom 
they have resolved to return in the place 
of a great Trader from Philadelphia, who was 
killed two years ago by the French or his (sic) 
directions; and the scalps they resolved 
to send where his Excellency, our Governor 
[Clinton to wit], had hung over the war 
kettle, in order to see if they would not give 
the broth a good relish, to the pleasing of 
his Excellency’s palate. The Ottawanways 
and other nations [present at the massacre] 
thanked them, and said they also intended 
in a short time to make tryal, if they could 
not boil the same broth.” 
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A writer concerned with the doings 
and interests of men of the woods and 
the frontier is likely to lose sympathy with 
the views and motives of men of the city, 
especially when these motives can be stig- 
matized as scruples. To this we may trace 
the habit, now a literary convention, of 
heaping denunciation and scorn on the 
Pennsylvania Assembly for its alleged 
refusal to arm the province in the year 
of Braddock’s defeat. What was in 1755 
a violent party view, with little force 
outside the coteries of a locality, received 
after the lapse of more than a century a 
new lease of life in the picturesque pages 
of Parkman, who is obsequiously followed 
(when not merely paraphrased and ex- 
aggerated) by all British writers on the 
subject, and most American ones. But 
Parkman was by temperament, character, 
and choice of subject antipathetic towards 
the Quaker, pacific, or even political type 
of man; and so in regard to what was 
indeed a difficult question, with rights 
and wrongs on both sides, he did not even 
take the trouble to inform himself 
fully of the facts. That his “school,” 
should do so was not to be expected ; 
but Mr. Hanna has knowledge enough to 
be hisown master. Yet among expressions 
of the Parkman view—expressions which 
heighten in tone at every repetition— 
none has pleased us so much as the fre- 
quent additions here made. For in- 
stance, the “Paxtang Boys,” who in 
1763 butchered some harmless Indian 
neighbours (mostly old people and chil- 
dren), are to blame for that excess, but 
also because they did not rather 


“march to Philadelphia and overthrow 
and forever destroy the Quaker govern- 
ment—a government which as early as 1751 
had forfeited its right to existence by coolly 
inviting the sacrifice of the lives and fortunes 
of hundreds of its subjects, in order that the 
safely protected and over-righteous members 
of its own little clique might escape taxa- 
tion for military purposes, and better the 
supposed chances for the salvation of 
= own tiny, pinched, and self - magnified 
souls. 


Now this is the very voice of Lancaster 
County, not to say of Paxtang Township, 
and cannot but endear Mr. Hanna to the 
heart of any one who has gone at all 
deeply into the social history of Penn- 
sylvania. The voice of truth on that 
matter, we think, would sound less 
» ringingly, and may yet be heard. Mean- 
time, a mere difference of opinion should 
not diminish our respect for a work of 
enormous labour, the first upon its theme, 
yet executed with a thoroughness that 
must render it as permanent as it is 
valuable. 


The paper and typography are of un- 
usual excellence and dignity; there are 
many photographic illustrations, and good 
maps new and old, besides the noblest 
Index we have seen of late years. 











The Origin and Development of the Christian 
Church in Gaul during the First Six 
Centuries of the Christian Era. By T. 
Scott Holmes. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Ir may appear strange to our readers if 
we begin by discussing the style of the 
learned book before us; for the import- 
ance and the complications of the subject 
may seem sufficient to atone for a dull 
and unattractive presentment of the 
facts. But nowadays, when there are so 
many works on history pouring from the 
press, it is more and more necessary to 
insist that in a historian style is all- 
important; that history is not so much 
a@ science as an art; and that no amount 
of learning will secure for a work its proper 
circulation if it is not interesting to 
read. In the present instance Canon 
Scott Holmes uses voice as a verb ; speaks 
of historicity ; and of things being located 
(situated) in a place, while other expressions 
will produce a certain feeling of discontent 
in fastidious readers. -But more than that, 
he is dull, and dull on a subject which 
other writers have succeeded in making 
bright and interesting. It is remarkable 
that he makes only a single reference to 
Sir Samuel Dill’s charming study on 
part of his subject; he never mentions 
either Montalembert, or Ernest Renan, 
who would have taught him what good 
style meant by the famous book on the 
Apostles and their immediate successors. 
These are the works he has neglected for 
the reading of dull theological discussions, 
and the result is that, however deeply the 
reader respects his learning, it is a labour 
to get through his book. 


Doubtless the decaying Roman Empire 
was full of dullness and weariness; the 
golden age of everything worth having 
was gone by. The gloomy asceticism of 
the Catholic Church was spreading through 
Europe, and absorbing all the highest 
and best naturesinto its barrenness. The 
monasticism of the early Middle Ages 
absorbed in Gaul and her neighbours those 
who should have been the soundest and 
ablest progenitors of succeeding genera- 
tions. When Canon Holmes describes in 
great detail the quarrels and disputes 
of early Councils, the futile attempts to 
reconcile necessity and free will, the 
rage against Arianism, Pelagianism, and 
semi-Pelagianism, we feel disposed to 
close the book, and reflect on the melan- 
choly aberrations of the human intellect 
in endeavouring to impose purely sub- 
jective dogmas upon people who could 
not understand them, and to threaten 
with eternal damnation not merely im- 
moral life, but even intelligent hesitation 
to adopt a cruel creed. The very points 
at issue are often unintelligible to modern 
thinkers. We have here 60 pages on 
what is entitled “the tragedy of Pris- 
cillian,”’ and after carefully wading through 
it all, we are at a loss to know why this 
man was judicially murdered, and what 
were the distinctive points of his doctrine. 
It is almost comic to add that after 





centuries of fine-drawn controversy, in- 
conclusive for want of material, there 
turned up at Wiirzburg in 1889 a MS. 
with eleven tractates by this very Pris- 
cillian. Now at last, men thought, we 
shall know the truth about this obscure 
controversy. But no! Canon Holmes 
enumerates a series of learned theologians, 
some of whom brand Priscillian as a 
Manichean, while others regard him as 
perfectly orthodox, so that the dispute 
is never likely to be settled. Canon Holmes 
seems to think that, though incautious in 
expression, he was not heretical in doctrine. 
This may be true, but a man who could 
not tell us in eleven tractates what he was 
accused of, and how it differed from his 
own assertions of orthodoxy, can only be 
regarded as a vague and useless teacher, 
and one likely to do little good. He 
must have been an attractive person, 
like F. D. Maurice, who combined great 
personal charm with great vagueness of 
teaching. 


The whole controversy, moreover, 
affected the Spanish rather than the 
Gallic Church, so that it is somewhat 
irrelevant in this book. But we are ready 
to condone, nay, even to hail, irrelevancies, 
to interrupt the long series of local 
Councils of the Church which settled 
nothing, and lists of saints who are only 
to be distinguished by the names of the 
places where they lived. The panegyrics 
on early saints, especially monastic saints, 
make them all of the same pattern. There 
is really little to distinguish, as human 
characters, St. Hilary of Tours from St 
Hilary of Poitiers, or St. Martin of Tours, 
or a dozen other such famous fathers of 
the Church. The elegant, but vapid 
and shallow Sidonius affords only a poor 
change, nor do we think Canon Holmes’s 
chapter at all so attractive as Sir Samuel 
Dill’s on this quasi-pagan Christian. The 
great vogue of Sidonius’s letters shows 
how poor was the literature of his age. 
He himself tells us he dare not aspire 
higher than to rival Pliny asa correspond- 
ent. But if Pliny was Cicero and water, 
Sidonius was Pliny and water. Perhaps 
the most distinct personage among the 
monks was Columbanus, whose Irish 
flavour gives him qualities of his own. 
We see that Canon Holmes follows the 
usual statements that at the remote 
College of Bangor (in Ireland) he was able 
to acquire high culture not only in litera- 
ture, but also in Greek and Hebrew. It 
would have been well for so thorough a 
searcher to give his evidence for this 
advanced condition of the Irish house. 
It is, indeed, usual to find confident asser- 
tions about the wonderful learning of 
the early schools, at Armagh, Bangor, and 
elsewhere, and picture Ireland as in those 
dark days the brightest home of culture 
in Europe. But we have as yet failed 
to find trustworthy evidence of Greek or 
Hebrew studies in that country. 


Of course, the main topics which the 
author set before him were, first, the 
real history of the Christianization of 
Gaul, and next the steps by which the 
Bishop of Rome acquired authority over 
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this Church, though solid claims of 
independence were made in it. Both 
these topics he has treated with great 
care and completeness. The conversion 
of the country was no systematic under- 
taking from Rome, but the sporadic 
work of early saints. It was not unlike 
the case of Ireland, where there seem to 
have been teachers in the South who 
preceded St. Patrick, though to that 
missionary was due the systematizing of 
the Church, and even the Romanizing of 
it, as Prof. Bury has shown. There was 
no single figure in Gaul so outstanding as 
St. Patrick, though both St. Hilary of 
Poitiers and St. Martin of Tours stand 
in far stronger historical light, and should 
be far more definite figures. But possibly 
the clouds of legend about St. Patrick 
have made his figure loom larger in the 
mist. 

Here and there throughout this book 
there are references to controversies as 
still existing which we had thought long 
since laid to rest. There is a German 
book named, which appeared at Munich 
last year, the title of which is ‘ Hat Jesus 
das Papstthum gestiftet ?’ (‘Did Jesus 
found the Popedom?’) and the author 
thinks it worth his trouble to prove that 
no such act ever happened, and even 
quotes another savant as agreeing with 
him. If modern theological writers have 
nothing better to do than to explode over 
again such absurdities, and they can find 
publishers to produce their works, then 
enlightened histories like that before us 
may be useful in putting bounds on 
superstition even in the twentieth century. 








MEMOIRS. 


In Castle and Court House: being Remi- 
niscences of Thirty Years in Ireland. By 
Ramsay Colles. (Werner Laurie.)—There is 
nothing more popular at present than 
volumes of this kind. All persons of any 
eminence, if they are old, are being implored 
by certain publishers, and indiscreet friends, 
to publish their recollections. Many persons 
of no eminence hope to make profit, or 
perhaps even attain celebrity, by recounting 
the details of their commonplace lives ; 
yet there is no book less likely to attain any 
considerable success. The better class of 
reader wants the picture either of an inter- 
esting character—from Cellini to the Duke 
of Argyll we can find examples—or of an 
interesting time, when many public men 
came within the personal knowledge of the 
recollector. But the memoirs of ordinary 
men and women, if they contain nothing 
malevolent, are apt to be dull, and the 
repeating of jokes and funny stories, even 
if that repeating be accurate, spoils their 
savour. Moreover, in old age most men 
have forgotten the details of their early lives. 


Such are the essential difficulties of Mr. 
Colles’s undertaking, and though he is not 
very old, he has at least been long enough 
absent from Dublin to dim his vision, and 
spoil the accuracy of his report. Of this 
defect there are specimens all through the 
book. He does not give the right Christian 
names of Salmon or Ingram—the latter is 
evidently confused with a less-known brother ; 
and when he comes to identify Lord Morris 
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with Peter the Packer, the amazed reader 
who knows Dublin is likely to cast aside 
the book. Yet there are many passages of 
interest about the lesser planets of that 
society. Mr. Edwin Hamilton and Mr. 
Lowry receive their due appreciation. But 
the greater lights seem almost unknown to 
him. Haughton, Nedley, Jerry Perry, 
Judge Adams, are not mentioned. His 
knowledge of Father Healy is slight and 
second-hand ; we may say the same regard- 
ing Oscar Wilde, and several living men, 
whom we need not name. The redeeming 
feature of the book is its thorough courtesy. 
Mr. Colles must know dozens of stories 
which might hurt some living man or the 
friends of the dead ; but in his whole volume 
we have found nothing that is not kindly, 
and often he is too generous. We should be 
sorry to say that all his geese are swans, 
for his intimates are by no means geese ; 
but perhaps we might say that his ducks 
are sometimes geese, or better, that his 
trout are salmon. 

His opening about Parnell and the scandal 
which ruined him is not, we think, a fair 
statement of the case, but we prefer not to 
deal with so unpleasant a business. When he 
talks of the aloofness of Trinity College 
from the life of the nation, he utters a sad 
and serious truth; but when he speaks of 
that College as the “Silent Sister,’ he 
repeats a stale jest, belied by the fact that 
the great College talks and writes far more 
than any other in the Empire. We will 
not discuss what he says about Profs. 
Dowden and Mahaffy, more than to say 
that he generally quotes them inaccurately, 
e.g., in answer to a haughty English lady 
who asked what was the peculiar virtue 
of an Irish bull, “It is most peculiar, my 
lady : every Irish bull is pregnant ”’—this was 
perhaps worth saying. But to record that 
“every Irish bull is pregnant with wit” 
is both false and banal at the same time. 
The banalization of such replies is the lead- 
ing fault of Mr. Colles’s book. As we have 
already said, he dispenses no blame, but 
indiscriminate praise. He repeats the vulgar 
superstition that Dublin is a musical city. 
It is nothing of the kind, except in the 
cathedrals. . Dublin has no great traditions 
of music, nor does it even support a decent 
orchestra adequately. The late Sir John 
Gilbert is praised as a great historian, and 
it is true that, when his ‘ History of Dublin’ 
came out, it was lauded by the Dublin public 
to the skies. But when we now take it up, 
we must account it a poor and imperfect 
piece of work. The north side of the city 
is hardly touched, and on the south side 
Trinity College is (perhaps deliberately) 
ignored! Can any one consider such a book 
a satisfactory piece of work? But Gilbert 
was a goose among ducks, and hence his 
apparent greatness, and indeed in the col- 
lection and publication of records he did 
perform valuable work ; but not in writing 
history. 

We have no desire to criticize Mr. Colles 
harshly. The task he undertook is really 
very difficult, and errors of detail are almost 
impossible to avoid. But we think he 
greatly underrated those difficulties, and 
so has made himself the target of many 
@ critic who would be wholly incapable of 
producing such a book as that before us. 

The reader would be ill-advised to take 
these experiences as more than a partial 
picture of Dublin society. In every such 
city there are, of course, several circles, and 
probably no man has access to, or chooses 
to frequent, them all. They are more 





separated, too, in Dublin than elsewhere, 
owing to the old social severance of creeds. | 
Hence there were Protestant circles in the , 


Church, the Senate, and the Bar where only 
an exceptional Catholic, such as Lord Morris 
or Father Healy, was ever at home. There 
were and are Roman Catholic circles, more 
Bohemian than the others, to which Pro- 
testant gentry were and are still strangers. 
[t is these circles with which Mr. Colles is 
most intimate, though many of the wits he 
cites are Protestants. This, then, is a 
welcome sign that the severance of creed 
is at last breaking down, in spite of the 
new Roman policy. But, alas! with the 
growing seriousness and hurry of life, that 
delightful type of Irishman whom we had 
at his best in Wm. Lefanu is becoming 
as rare in Ireland as the bittern or the 
bustard. 


An Irish Beauty of the Regency. Com- 
piled from ‘Mes Souvenirs,, the Unpub- 
lished Journals of the Hon. Mrs. Calvert, 
1789-1882. By Mrs. Warrenne Blake. 
(John Lane.)—There is a large reading public 
to whom gossip, as such, is welcome, 
especially when it is gossip about people 
with great names. The author of ‘Mes Sou- 
venirs’ tells us that she met the Duke of 
Wellington and found him affable, or the 
Regent and the other royal dukes of the 
day, and found them one day gracious, and 
another cold and distant. But what does 
all this add to our knowledge of the time ? 
and of what profit is it to any one? Almost 
the whole of this diary is devoted to the 
daily distractions of fashionable life—in this 
very like Mrs. Delany’s memoirs, except that 
Mrs. Delany supplies far more detail: she 
tells us of the menus of her own and other 
people’s dinners; she loves her garden ; 
she helps her husband’s poor relations, and 
does artistic work, which has lasted to the 
present day. Moreover, she lived in @ far 
more intellectual society than Mrs. Calvert, 
and, though purely English, she is: full of 
sympathy for Ireland ; whereas Mrs. Calvert, 
Irish by blood, and rich by Irish money, 
abandoned her native land from the day 
of her marriage, and hated to revisit it. 


Any Irish reader, attracted by the title of 
the book, cannot but be painfully impressed 
with this unpleasant fact. Never was an 
Trishwoman so un-[rish. When her favourite 
daughter marries @ great Irish squire, she 
complains of the match because her child 
has to settle “in another country.” She 
might as well have said in a strange country, 
z.e., in her own native land. When she is 
dragged there to superintend a family event, 
she cannot but allow that her son-in-law’s 
house (Tynan Abbey in co. Armagh) is 
very nice and pretty, and the company very 
pleasant ; but she adds that she ‘ would 
not be condemned to live in Ireland for any- 
thing,” and is in @ fever to escape from it 
on the earliest possible day. Yet her sister 
had married a son of Lord Northland, who 
had built a stately house in Dublin, where 
she could have met brilliant society. But 
Dublin, where she was born, she absolutely 
ignores. The greater part of her fashion- 
able friends were, indeed, the Irish nobility, 
who frequented London and Bath, and 
nothing seems to us to form @ stronger in- 
dictment against that class than their 
constant absence from their estates, and 
their complete Anglification under the 
Regency. The Act of Union in_ 1800 pro- 
moted this vice considerably. But it was 
there years earlier, as these memoirs amply 
illustrate. 

iven the very appearance of Mrs. Calvert 
is singularly un-Irish. The pretty pictures 
of her make her look like a lively French 
brunette, though we are told that oo 
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tall and fair, with blue eyes. No one would 
guess it from the pictures as they are here 
reproduced; yet we have no complaint 

ainst them. The many portraits of fashion- 
able people — miniatures and _ pictures 
recovered mostly from Irish houses—are 
the most attractive feature of the volume. 
There are not only fascinating English men 
and women, but elegant and refined foreign 
princes reproduced, and we feel what hand- 
some people this handsome lady must have 
seen around her. She was evidently lively, 
but it is not necessary to be Irish to have 
this virtue. 


The stirring times of the French Empire, 
the Peninsular War, and the campaign of 
Waterloo are reflected in her pages, but 
very faintly indeed, for she knows nothing 
about politics, she is no judge of art, and 
shines only by her domestic virtues. She 
seems an admirable wife and mother. Her 
son’s letter from Waterloo, telling of his 
part in the two battles, is simple and modest, 
but not the least instructive. On the other 
hand, she does tell us something about 
Lord Cochrane, though she has not the least 
suspicion that he was @ genius, nor @ word 
of reprobation for the infamous sentence 
of Lord Ellenborough, though she tells us 
that there is a strong feeling abroad that Lord 
Cochrane was innocent, and that he was 
deliberately identified with the dishonest 
agents he had about him, for the purpose of 
getting rid of him from the Navy, and 
ruining him as @ Radical politician. He had 
the misfortune to be under worthless 
superiors, whose faults he was too impatient 
to expose. England has hardly had a 
sailor equal to: him except Nelson. The 
editor should have added to her note a few 
words about his subsequent adventures in 
South American and Greek wars, and how 
at last he was restored to his honours through 
the intervention of the Prince Consort, who 
got his conviction quashed—an act for 
which the English nation should hold the 
Prince in remembrance. 


We have been led into this digression 
because the most interesting anecdote in 
the book is about this very hero :-— 


‘** Lord Cochrane complains sadly at not having 
been seconded properly [by Lord Gambier, whom 
he brought to a court martial] in his attack on 
the French [in the roads of Aix]. The French 
captain, whom he had taken prisoner, expressed 
a great wish to go on board his [burning] ship, 
the Vassoire, to save his papers and charts. 
Lord C. represented to him the great danger of 
doing this, as the ship might blow up at any 
moment. He seemed so anxious about the 
matter, however, that Lord C., willing to gratify 
him, ordered his boat to be lowered, and got into 
it with him. He called out, ‘ Well, my lads, who 
will volunteer to go with us ?’ and four or five 
sailors did so. When they got near the ship, 
owing to the heat, which was very great, one of 
her guns went off, killing the French captain on 
the spot. At the same time a little dog, terrified 
at the noise, jumped through one of the portholes 
into the sea. ‘Damn it, Captain!’ exclaimed 
the sailors, ‘ though it is a French dog, we will 
try and save its life.’ And in spite of the imminent 
danger they rowed up and saved the dog. He 
proved to be a beautiful little creature {a pug], 
and Lord C. brought him to London. 


If there were more things like that in the 
‘Souvenirs’ they would have been very 
different. The editing is indifferent. The 
Index is deficient, and some queries show 
want of knowledge. Thus, “ he gives a queer 
account of Chesta [?], who heads the Spanish 
forces,’ which should be Cuesta. Again, a 
note says of Grattan: “‘ He possessed none 
of the gifts of an orator, but few could equal 
him in fervidness and originality.” Our 
readers must explain for themselves this 
curious judgment. 





Men and Things of my Time, by the 
Marquis de Castellane, translated by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos (Chatto & Windus), 
seems hardly a work of sufficient importance 
to be translated into English. Printed in 
large type surrounded by a wide margin, 
it covers barely 190 pages, which can be 
read in about three-quarters of an hour. 
In its original French it would have been 
more appropriately issued as a privately 
printed brochure. Thus circulated among 
M. de Castellane’s personal friends, it would 
have afforded amusement to some of them, 
and annoyance to others—whose female 
relatives, not all deceased, are very freely 
treated by the author, notably on the 
pages relating to the “‘ cocodettes’’ of the 
Court of the Second Empire. However, even 
in a not very careful English version, the book 
shows with what admirable literary skill 
an educated Frenchman, who is not a trained 
writer, can serve up slender material : 
just as almost any native of France, of 
either sex, can produce artistic fare out of 
unpromising elements, which an English 
professional cook would convert into an 
indigestible repast. 


M. de Castellane was not born quite long 
enough ago for his réminiscences to be 
interesting on the ground of antiquity ; 
but he was brought up among people who 
had played a conspicuous part in the early 
history of the nineteenth century. His 
mother was Pauline de Talleyrand-Périgord, 
daughter of the famous Duchesse de Dino 
and grand-niece of Talleyrand. Her son’s 
first recollections are associated with his 
very rough schooldays at the Petit Séminaire 
of La Chapelle-Saint-Mesnim, which the 
translator unintelligibly calls “the little 
seminary of the Chapel.” It was a diocesan 
establishment near Orleans under the super- 
vision of Mgr. Dupanloup, who, Madame 
de Castellane assured her small son, was the 
greatest bishop since the days of Bossuet. 
That Gallican testimonial did not console 
the forlorn little boy, who looks back to the 
eight or ten years he spent under the Bishop 
of Orleans as the most wretched of his life, 
and so resents the treatment he received 
from him that he indignantly denies the 
current tradition that Talleyrand’s ‘“ con- 
version was the personal work of the Abbé 
Dupanloup.” 


The most interesting passage in the book 
is one which gives the secret history of a 
speech delivered by M. de Castellane in the 
National Assembly on November 18th, 1873. 
That speech constitutes the author’s sole 
title to fame as a legislator. It is well 
known to students of the ‘Annales de 
Assemblée Nationale’ who have investi- 
gated the origins of the Constitution of 
1875, as in it M. de Castellane, when support- 
ing the prolongation of the powers of Mac- 
Mahon as President of the Republic, quoted 
a phrase which has become legendary to 
illustrate the dogged character of the Marshal. 
Describing his valiant conduct at the 
Malakoff, before the taking of Sebastopol, 
M. de Castellane, amid the vociferous 
applause of the Assembly, declared that 
MacMahon, scorning the danger of his posi- 
tion, signalled to his chief the message 
“ J’y suis, j’y reste.” The phrase became in 
a way the device of the Marshal and the 
rallying-cry of his supporters. M. de Cas- 
tellane now asserts that it was invented by 
him and his wife during the preparation of 
his speech. This is a good story, and bears 
some mark of probability, as serious his- 
torians of the Third Republic have quoted 
M. de Castellane’s speech as the principal 
corroboration of the legend. Yet we are 





not entirely convinced that the confessed 
hoaxer of the National Assembly is not 
now hoaxing his readers. 


M. de Castellane mourns the deterioration 
of Parisian society since the first years 
succeeding the Franco-Prussian War. His 
laudatory descriptions of the salons which 
existed in the early days of the Third Re- 
public will surprise those who imagined 
that the salon virtually ceased to exist with 
the Monarchy of July. The truth is that 
after the disappearance in 1870 of the 
brilliant and not very reputable society of 
the Second Empire, which had put into the 
shade what remained of Parisian society 
of an earlier epoch, the survivors of that 
time made an effort to revive the salon as 
a political campaigning ground. But when 
the monarchists made the monarchy im- 
possible and surrendered power and place 
to the republicans, the old leaders of society 
grew disheartened, and when in the course 
of nature they disappeared, they left no 
successors. The decadence of Parisian 
society has not been entirely the fault of the 
Republic. Had the monarchists and les 
gens bien pensants acted with greater self- 
respect, an “opposition” society might 
have existed not without influence on the 
history of the Republic. But the younger 
generations of the upper class have effaced 
themselves politically, to some extent by 
their own widely advertised follies. 


M. de Castellane candidly attributes the 
failure of his party to the dissensions of the 
monarchists and the union of the repub- 
licans under the skilful leadership of Gam- 
betta. How the Legitimists and Orleanists 
detested one another he illustrates by the 
following anecdote. A dozen royalists 
were living together 


“in the same house, where we all had our meals at 
one table. The Marquise de Juigné, my mother- 
in-law, sat at the co of it. She was a woman...... 
brought up in the horror of Orleanism, to which 
she attributed all our troubles...... The Prince de 
Joinville and the Duc d’Aumale, both sons of King 
Louis Philippe and both elected deputies, had 
decided, in spite of M. Thiers, to come to Versailles 
and take their seats in the Assembly. Although I 
had never seen them, I considered it my duty, as a 
royalist deputy, to pay them a mark of respect. ‘I 
have been,’ I said, ‘to write my name in the Orleans 
we visitors’ book.’ The reply came literally 
ike a shot. I had hardly finished speaking when I 
received a roll of bread full in the face! It did not 
hurt me; and by way of reprisal, I jumped up and 
kissed my mother-in law on both cheeks, while she 
apologized for her hastiness : ‘I could not help it!’ 
she cried. * People who tried to bring shame upon 
the Duchesse de Berry—A woman— Their own 
niece. 


A better-informed editor might have added 
a note to explain what Madame de Juigné 
meant by the words “Their own niece,” 
which did not refer to the Prince de Join- 
ville and the Duc d’Aumale. Three lines 
would have sufficed for all the information 
necessary about the intermarriages of the 
Bourbons of the elder and of the Orleans 
branch with their kindred of the Two Sicilies. 
But the ‘“ Translator’s Notes” are not of this 
informing nature. He adds one to explain the 
meaning of “‘ Cour des Miracles”; another 
to tell us that Lourdes, La Salette, and 
Paray-le-Monial are ‘three well-known 
French pilgrim resorts”; another to an- 
nounce that the “‘ Restoration ” lasted from 
1814 to 1830. What good does he suppose 
it is to say that “‘ Badinguet is the nick- 
name of Napoleon III.” without explaining 
its historical origin ? 

The translation is on the whole fairly 
good: that is to say. it provides an ani- 
mated narrative which should not be read 
too closely. Certain expressions suggest 
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that Mr. de Mattos has not a complete 
mastery of the English language. It is mis- 
leading to call Mgr. Dupanloup an “ uncouth 
highlander’’ when M. de Castellane refers 
to his Alpine origin. At the Duc d’Aumale’s 
dinner-table, not on his yacht, but in his 
town-house, it is strange to read of “ the 
steward pouring out a wine.” Something 
better than “rabid sheep” might have 
been found for ‘‘mouton enragé”’; and 
the ‘“vieilles barbes de 1848” were not 
necessarily ‘‘ grey-beards,” There are no 
*moors’’ on the banks of the Loire near 
Chinon; and the Lycée at Orleans never 
had any resemblance to a “ Grammer 
School.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Dominion of Canada, by W. L. 
Griffith (Pitman), is the third volume of the 
publishers’ ‘‘ All Red Series,” and an im- 
portant addition to the rapidly growing mass 
of literature about Canada. The publishers 
could hardly have found an author better 
qualified than Mr. Griffith, the Secretary 
of the Office of the High Commissioner of 
Canada, to represent the premier British 
Dominion in a series “designed at once 
to quicken the interest of Englishmen in the 
extension and maintenance of the Empire, 
and to give an account of its constituent 
countries as they are to-day.” Mr. Griffith’s 
official knowledge of the Dominion, its 
progress, constitution, and affairs, is due 
to first-hand experience of its life, and, 
what is more, he knows how to write 
simply and directly so as to convey the 
knowledge he has acquired. The result 
is an excellent plain account of Canada, 
one of the best and most comprehensive yet 
published. 


Here and there the reader will somewhat 
regret, even if he does not resent, the official 
reticence which has robbed certain passages 
in the book of colour and force, as, for ex- 
ample, the section in which many leading 
authorities are quoted concerning Canada’s 
destiny and future progress. But readers 
should be grateful for the absence of bombast, 
official or otherwise, and those noisy gene- 
ralities of unthinking optimism which, in 
Canada’s graphic vernacular, are known as 
“hot air.” 


Part I. is general in character, and in the 
main historical, with something of a forward 
glance at the ultimate destiny of Canada. 
From this section the reader may obtain, 
in little more than a hundred pages of agree- 
ably light reading, a very fair idea of the 
Dominion’s genesis and basis of develop- 
ment, the outstanding events of its progress, 
and the character of its constitution and 
institutions. Part II. is concerned with 
Canada’s people and conditions. What 
is called the “ American invasion” is here 
considered in a rational and understanding 
spirit. We find a good picture of the French- 
Canadian habitant, also of the native 
Indian ;_ the social life of the Dominion, its 
labour organizations, its Governor-General 
and High Commissioner. 


The third section covers the constitutional 
history of Canada, its Parliament and poli- 
ties—the latter being treated in a guarded 
manner—its banking and financial interests, 
educational system, physical features, 
climate, scenery, and the like. The final 
division of the book is devoted to the purely 
material interests of the country: its pro- 





duction in agriculture, mining, fisheries, and 
manufactures. 

The book is a thoroughly honest and 
creditable piece of work, useful rather than 
ornamental, informative rather than pic- 
turesque ; and, above all, trustworthy. 


Mr. J. Grattan GREY, who is already 
favourably known as the author of a useful 
work on Australasia, past and present, 
has now republished, under the title of 
With Uncle Sam and his Family (Francis 
Griffiths), a series of articles contributed 
a few years ago to Australian newspapers. 
The contents of the book are better indicated 
by the sub-title, ‘ About People and Things 
American,’ though even this carries a sug- 
gestion of triviality which is not fair to the 
volume. The 64 chapters which divide 
among them its 700 well-packed pages 
really make up a full and trustworthy, 
albeit pleasantly discoursive encyclopedia 
of information about the United States, 
historical, political, social, and the rest, 
besides being a treasury of hints for the 
traveller, and a collection of civic examples 
and exhortations particularly intended for 
Australian readers. The latter purpose is 
happily conceived ; for an intelligent survey 
of people and things American should afford 
an abundance of suggestions suitable to a 
community, in many respects, at the same 
stage of social organization and material 
equipment as were the United States fifty 
years ago. 


The matters in which Mr. Grattan Grey 
would have his countrymen take example 
of America are many and diverse, from such 
large innovations as popular election of 
judges and the hospitality of the open orchard 
and the unfenced garden-demesne, down 
to the use of a clever contrivance for the 
easy lifting and lowering of railway-carriage 
windows. As the writer is not less courage- 
ous than intelligent and _ well-informed, 
he does not hesitate to point out that in 
some more delicate operations—the civil 
conduct of the mind and voice towards 
strangers and others, and even of the 
hand towards political opponents—America 
has good instruction to offer. As to 
manners, he considers that Americans are 
the politest men in the world. This view 
may conflict with certain prepossessions in 
the foreground of the British mind, but it 
is probably nearer the truth than these are. 
Besides, there is a great deal in the italics, 
which are ours. Again, it may be more 
useful to Australians than it can be to us 
to be reminded that, although in no country 
does a political campaign engender such a 
condition of excited interest as in the 
United States, yet attempts to disturb 
an opponent’s meeting, still more to break 
it up by violence, are the last things that an 
American would think of doing, or would 
condone. 


The idea of an Australian nation is strongly 
present in the book, and has mainly prompted 
the writing of it. Mr. Grattan Grey sees 
not only a similarity of physical conditions 
and working social assumptions in the 
Republic and the Commonwealth, but also a 
paramount common interest created by 
the menace of a yellow lordship of the 
Pacific. These factors, he considers, must 
bring about a rapprochement which will 
eventually range the United States, Canada, 
and Australia side by side in practical 
alliance as sentinel powers and guardians 
of the white race where West meets East. 
Already he finds an interest in Australian 
affairs, and a knowledge of them, far more 
general in the United States than in any 
section of English society. Upon such a 





matter the observations of a man so open- 
minded and well-disposed as Mr. Grattan 
Grey are worth considering. 


Apart from its applications to a particular 
public, the book (in which husband and wife 
have collaborated) can be heartily com- 
mended as a well-informed account of the 
United States past and present. The 
authors break the chronicle of their journeys 
wherever it seems advisable, to introduce 
statistical, descriptive, or historical matter 
about things that are not of their personal 
observation, and right in the heart of the 
book there is a series of chapters summariz- 
ing the colonial and post-colonial history of 
the country. The general accuracy of these 
summaries is much more worthy of remark 
than the occasional errors or misappre- 
hensions, a few of which, however, may be 
pointed out. 


Historical criticism has not left the legend 
of Pocahontas in the form which the author 
reproduces, and the first settlers of Virginia 
were better men than is here said. Dela- 
ware (or “ the Lower Counties ”’ as the term 
was) had a separate Assembly, but not a 
Governor to itself, after breaking off from 
Pennsylvania. Franklin’s Plan of ‘ Union 
in 1754 had nothing to do with colonial 
grievances or resistance: it was a scheme 
for imperial defence. Quakers still ruled in 
Pennsylvania when Indian depredations 
began there, and for at least a year later. 
Patrick Henry’s speech did not “end with” 
the oft-quoted words about liberty or death, 
and it did not “ precipitate” the Revolu- 
tion in the least. To describe the Anti- 
Federalists as ‘“‘opponents of the Consti- 
tution’ is misleading. It would be simpler 
to say that they were the opponents of the 
political views of Hamilton, who had written 
in support of the Constitution under the 
pseudonym of “ Federalist.” But (and 
here is the origin of a world of misappre- 
hensions) the Constitution which Hamilton 
advocated—“ since none better was to be 
had ’’—did not represent Hamilton’s views 
or the tendencies of his following. Burr 
did not “‘ murder” him, nor even “seek a 
quarrel with him.’ Hamilton’s attacks 
on Burr had been of an extraordinary bitter- 
ness, and would have provoked a challenge 
from a milder-mannered man. ‘‘ Governor 
Morris of Pennsylvania” should be Gou- 
verneur Morris: quite a different person. 
The Mormon trek to Utah did not show the 
way across the Plains. The trail was worn 
deep into the prairie years before. Nor did 
all but a small minority of the first gold- 
seekers travel by sea. Of the Forty-Niners 
who arrived, 42,000 came over the Plains 
that year. The States Rights doctrine was 
not the peculiar property of the South: 
The right to nullify had been claimed, and 
threats of secession had been made, by 
Northern States earlier in the century. 
Finally, the woman (Mrs. Surratt) mentioned 
as among the accomplices of Booth who 
paid the penalty of their crime was hanged 
against the evidence at the time, and has 
since been proved innocent. 


Geoffroy Chaucer. Par E. Legouis. 
(Paris, Bloud & Cie.)—This new volume 
of “‘ Les grands Ecrivains étrangers”’ is one 
which will not only be of the greatest service 
to the French students of our literature, but 
may also be read with profit on this side of 
the Channel. Prof. Legouis’s work.is, in fact, 
a development of the position which has 
often been set forth in these columns, that 
Chaucer is a link between old French litera- 
ture and modern English. He is English, 
and writes in English, yet his inspiration, 
his outlook on life, the atmosphere, the 
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framework of his poems, are French—French 
of France, Champagne or Bourgogne, not 
Norman or Breton. It is true that Prof. 
Legouis exaggerates, not unnaturally, the 
direct debt of Chaucer to his French pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. The thesis 
of M. Sandras on the subject some half- 
century ago met with severe criticism at the 
time, and the “imitations de fond ou de 
forme dont on ne s’était pas encore avisé, 
des histoires transcrites, des vers traduits 
qui passaient pour originaux,’’ do not in 
sum amount to much when we remember 
we are speaking of a professional story- 
teller, “‘ grant translateur,’’ and innovator. 
The carrying-over of a poetic form from 
a language in which it has been developed 
into another in which nothing of the kind 
is known is not by any means a proof of 
poverty of invention. English verse up to 
Chaucer’s day was written on a funda- 
mentally different basis from French, and 
Chaucer revolutionized not only its form, 
but also its intimate construction. The 
study of Machault and Froissart, of Des- 
champs and Otto de Granson, contributed 
to his technique; they were models, not 
masters. His debt is deeper: “ C’est son 
esprit méme qui est francais comme son 
nom. Il descend en droite ligne de nos 
trouvéres, et il a tout d’eux sauf la langue.” 
Perhaps too (shall we add ?) he has the English 
temperament, no longer Anglo-Saxon, and 
quite distinguishable from the French of 
his day, however deep his sympathy with 
them extended. Yetit is interesting to note 
the profound impression Chaucer has left 
on our author—everything but the words 
he speaks seems French. He will hardly 
allow to Italy more influence on Chaucer 
than it has on any other travelled French- 
man. 


Prof. Legouis is familiar with recent 
Chaucer criticism, and puts its results before 
his readers with the ease and clarity which 
constitute a mark of good French work. A 
special word of praise should be given to 
his translations, which represent with great 
accuracy both the meaning and rhythm of 
his originals, 


THERE is a certain nexus uniting the 
stories in The Celestial Omnibus, by E. M. 
Forster (Sidgwick & Jackson): they all 
have a smack of the fantastically super- 
natural. Two at least deal with Pan and 
the ancient earth gods; others are linked 
with the imaginative realms of faery. We 
are not sure that the stories can be con- 
sidered wholly successful, nor are they origi- 
nal in their main design. In treatment, 
however, the author has his own methods. 
Occasionally, as in ‘The Celestial] Omnibus’ 
and ‘ The Other Side of the Hedge,’ we are 
reminded of the whimsical humour ‘which 
Mr. Barry Pain once scattered over his 

ages. Sometimes we are frankly beaten 
in our effort to find a meaning, as in ‘ Other 
Kingdom.’ It has atmosphere, but what 
is its significance ? The effect of the six 
stories is somewhat monotonous, and a 
note of facetiousness is apt to spoil the 
narratives. They might, one concludes 
ultimately, have been written as a spirited 
“lark” by @ young writer. Perhaps they 
have been. 


Black Beetles in Amber, the fifth volume 
of ‘ The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce ’ 
(New York, Neale & Co.), goes far to explain 
the references to “the terrible Mr. Bierce” 
which occur in writings about Californian 
society, especially writings by ladies. Doubt- 
less the consciousness of seeming a satanic 
person to such gentle souls has contributed 





a special strain of its own to the pleasure 
with which he has exercised, over a long 
period of years, a well-developed gift of 
literary ferocity. Perhaps it is for the same 
tender sakes that he has gone for once a 
little out of his convention, which excludes 
in a singular degree the motifs that attract 
the musketeers of letters, to chant this brief 
ambiguous lay (entitled ‘A Rendezvous’), 
which we quote for the punning felicity and 
the lilt of it :— 


N ightly I put up this humble petition, 
“ Forgive me, O Father of Glories, 

My sins of commission, my sins of omission, 
My sins of the Mission Dolores !” 


Virtually the whole volume is concerned 
with other people’s sins, the Black Beetles 
being the subjects preserved for the contempt 
of posterity, as the writer intends—si quid 
sua carmina possunt—in the amber of his 
verse. Unless his judgment has erred, 
they are very bad subjects indeed. With 
two or three exceptions, their names are 
only names to us, but here at least they are 
represented as political and municipal 
despoilers and jobbers, placemen and party 
hacks, humbugs of the pulpit and the press, 
whom Mr. Bierce has vituperated for the 
public good. Just how real may have been 
the value of this kind of “‘social service” on 
the Pacific Slope cannot be safely appraised 
by the critic whose lot is cast where there is 
much less freedom of speech and—we would 
gladly believe—not quite so much need for 
it, It is only fair to remember, however, 
that these satires were not written as a 
literary amusement or exercise of skill for 
its own sake; but that what appears mere 
play when republished was war, and war 
ame courage as well as prowess, when 
it first served its purpose in the newspapers. 


Their immense local effectiveness has, of 
course, gone with the moment, and there- 
with some of their quality. The value that 
remains is one of literature, if it is anything, 
and would have been greater had the writer 
used more moderation. At nis rare best 
he recalls the vigour of Dryden, and more 
often repeats the pointedness of Pope. As 
an example of the first, take these lines from 
an address to a notorious turncoat :— 


To Yesterday a traitor, to To-day 

You're constant but the better to betray 
To-morrow. Yourconvictions all are naught 
But the wild asses of the world of thought, 
Which, flying mindless o’er the barren plain, 
Perceive at last they’ve nothing so to gain, 
And, turning penitent upon their track, 
Economize their strength by flying back. 


The whole piece is equally sustained, and has 
some acute reflections as well. There is, 
indeed, abundance of cleverness, but again, 
as in the preceding volume, we find many 
a sheer excess of verbiage, or subsidence 
into triviality. Also there is far too free 
@ use made of sacred names and themes, 
though the characteristic American irre- 
verence is venial enough in, say, this mimick- 
ing of the smug obituary :— 


Our papa dear has gone to Heaven 
To make arrangements for eleven. 


The Sphere has brought out with great 
promptitude an extra number concerning 
actual scenes of the Coronation. The 
artists in the Abbey, Mr. Byam Shaw and 
Signor Matania, supply an excellent pic- 
torial record of the ceremonies, and the whole 
number is a remarkable shillingsworth. 











OXFORD NOTES. 


Some of us were in the Abbey, but even 
more of us were not. It was no less prac- 
ticable to display one’s loyalty in the pro- 
vinces. For the Oxford don in particular the 
possibilities were quite unlimited. As 4 
member of the University he might attend 
the service in St. Mary’s. As a member of a 
College he could participate in the rites 
proper to his own brotherhood. Thus in 
one College at dinner the Hall-prefect was 
solemnly enjoined to charge the gentlemen’s 
glasses, and the healths of King and Queen 
were duly honoured, and the National 
Anthem was sung by dons and undergra- 
duates together, a stately Latin grace of the 
genuine tradition bringing the ceremony 
to a fitting close. Finally, as a citizen and 
householder one might risk one’s neck in 
order to plant flags along the eaves, and 
burn one’s fingers over the lighting of Japan- 
ese lanterns. For the rest, it was the duty 
of the family man to conduct his offspring 
to the various shows. In the morning there 
was the feu de joie in St. Giles, when it was 
apparent that individuality is in no way 
crushed by militarism of the Territorial 
type. In the afternoon there was the Fair 
in Port Meadow, where every wonder in the 
world was on view, from a sheep with 
six legs downwards. And in the evening 
there were the illuminations, when Magdalen 
Tower was lurid with volcanic fires, All 
Souls glimmered with all the hues of 
the rainbow, Brasenose traced out with 
points of light the graceful lines of its 
new gables, and generally there was a 
widespread glow of lamps amongst the 
venerable buildings by the Isis, whilst away 
on high Boar’s Hill roared a Coronation 
bonfire. 

A word must be said, too, about the Coro- 
nation honours. Sir William Anson, Sir 
John Rhys, and Sir Frederick Pollock, three 
Oxford men of the home circle, appear one 
after the other in the list of new appoint- 
ments to the Privy Council—surely the 
solidest decoration of all that can fall to the 
lot of a man who has graduated in this 
school of political science. Sir William Osler 
as @ Baronet will not be less accessible to 
his friends than he has been heretofore. 
The name of Sir Walter Raleigh is heard 
again in the land. As regards the other 
Oxford men to whom this or that dignity 
has come—and they are altogether too 
many to be mentioned individually—it is 
pleasant to have reached a time of life 
when one’s companions of College days are 
beginning to figure in crowds amongst the 
feathered caps. It is at least as important 
a function of the State to bestow praise 
as to mete out censure and punishment, and 
it is a poor kind of snobbery that despises 
the expression of public estimation. Of 
course party politicians and their jobs have 
made one suspicious of ribbons and the 
like. If these things are to be had for the 
buying, their owner is merely convicted 
of a taste for the meretricious. These 
Coronation honours, however, would seem 
to have been distributed no less judiciously 
than liberally. A University, which has 
itself the privilege of granting honorary 
distinctions, and on the whole does so with 
discrimination, can fully appreciate recog- 
nition from the nation, so long as it is clear 
that it is really the nation, and not a pack 
of sectional and sinister interests, that forms 
the principle of award. 

The Coronation notwithstanding, there 
can be no truce of God in the politics of 
University Reform. Gentlemen of the 
democracy, be assured,”though you will not 
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believe it, that we are setting our house in 
order as fast as ever we can! Nay, will 
it not satisfy you that you are now within 
measurable distance of obtaining a degree by 
means ofa class in mathematics and natural 
science—those acquirements which are 80 
necessary for the making and working of 
machines—without Greek, or without Latin, 
as you choose? You must still imbibe the 
rudiments—such rudiments !—of the one 
or the other; but then, as the utilitarians 
are not slow to point out, the one or the 
other will afford you a clue, though, maybe, 
an uncertain one, to the meaning of those 
crack-jaw terms in which men of science, 
despite their prejudice against the classics, 
incontinently rejoice. Greek, on the whole 
rather than Latin, is to be recommended as 
of greater use in this respect to the future 
candidate for scientific honours; though 
this is, perhaps, not the whole reason why 
Prof. Gilbert Murray insisted on putting 
Greek and Latin on a@ par as “ options.” 
Thus “‘ theodolite ’’ the master of Respon- 
sions Greek will perceive at a glance to 
be derived from ri@nu:, 686s, and Autos. 
“ Tidology,”’ again, will be transparent to @ 
student of unsupported Greek, since its 
other half is English. One type of word, 
however, it is to be feared, must, however 
serviceable and appropriate, gradually 
disappear from the vocabulary of Oxford 
science. A term such as “sociology,” 
which is half Greek and half Latin, will 
have to go. It is too much to expect of 
one brain that it should learn to decline both 
socius and Adyos, and get up Comte and 
Herbert Spencer into the bargain. 


If it isever permissible to be frivolous, one 
may claim pardon for alluding in a none 
too serious way to this apparent settle- 
ment of a controversy which has for a long 
time past shaken the Oxford Colleges down 
to their cellars. It is not @ real settlement 
at all, because this doctoring of Responsions 
is @ waste of labour. Responsions is past 
doctoring. An examination on leaving 
school, not an entrance examination to the 
University, is the proper instrument whereby 
Secondary School Education may be so 
regulated as to make for efficiency without 
materialism, and, at the same time, a path 
to the University may be opened for those, 
and for those only, who are capable of profit- 
ing by @ more or less prolonged course of 
higher studies. It is because those whose 
concern it is to organize a national leaving- 
examination for the Secondary Schools are 
so tardy and limp in the execution of this 
task, that Oxford has had to devise a tem- 
porary measure of relief for its science 
men, on the ground that a crumb of comfort 
is better than no bread at all. Some day 
we may hope to lend what support we can 
to @ more intelligible policy designed by 
and for the nation as a whole. As it is, 
we have been merely helping to secure the 
normal and natural expansion of our science 
teaching, by arranging that somehow, and 
for the time being, it shall be fed with a 
sufficiency of pupils. Under still existing 
conditions—whether the blame be on our 
educational ideals, on the system followed 
in the schools, or on the spirit of the times 
— it is manifestly starved. 


Mr. T. C. Snow in a recent pamphlet 
surely let the cat out of the bag when he 
suggested that Oxford was not the proper 
place for science men; let them go to 
the newer Universities. Stifled mewings to 
the same effect have often made themselves 
heard before. We are to be humanists, and 
toremain content with that. As if one could 
be a humanist without understanding Man! 
As if it were believable that nothing 
worth knowing about Man is to be learnt 





from the modern biologist, or psychologist, 
or anthropologist ! As if everything about 
Man were to be found in Aristotle or 
Hegel! For the matter of that, it is not 
even a question of the rights of modern 
studies as against ancient. Aristotle, at 
least, would have had no sympathy with 
this revolt against the discipline of hard 
facts. As Prof. Elliott argued the other day, 
in an eloquent pamphlet, mathematics and 
physics have a longer record in the history 
of European thought than the humanism 
of the Socratic schools or the philology of the 
Alexandrians, and may justly claim in any 
University, whether old or new, to be not 
merely tolerated, but also respected. Re- 
spect, however, must carry with it permission 
to manage one’s special branch of learning 
and education in one’s own way, and to im- 
part it to those whom one deems to show 
aptitude of the kind required. The members 
of other faculties display such solicitude 
for the enrolment of science men amongst 
the children of light that they would clap 
round haloes even on the longest heads. But 
surely the halo must conform to the head, 
not the head to thehalo; and it is unsocial 
of Mr. Snow to wish to condemn those whom 
his own halo does not happen to fit to in- 
habit a little heaven all by themselves. 


The other great measure of the term, that 
would submit the monetary arrangements 
of the University and the Colleges to the 
scrutiny of a Board of Finance, is likely 
to go through without serious modification 
of its original provisions. Congregation is 
beginning to tire of the amateur legislator 
with his eleventh-hour amendments of the 
destructively constructive order. It may 
even be that a few are disposed to play 
with the idea that Council is not entirely 
composed of knaves or fools, and has possibly 
given some thought to the proposals that 
it brings forward. Thus a@ solid majority 
of non-placets brought one amendment 
after another to naught, to the confusion 
of the small but honest party who feel 
about our system of accounts as Cesar, 
in Plutarch’s story, felt about Calpurnia. 
Sir William Anson was never in happier vein 
than when he made clear the inwardness 
of the scheme that provides for three 
financial experts—members of Convocation, 
but men of affairs from the greater world 
outside ours—who, at the invitation of the 
Chancellor, are to assist the six local authori- 
ties on matters fiscal. Their help was to be 
secured in this way—so the argument ran 
—or probably not at all. And, after all, 
the function of the Board is to be purely 
advisory. Yet most people will sympathize 
to a certain extent with the worthy person 
—was he a College Bursar ?—who is 
reported to havesaid: “If there is anything 
that I hate, it is a moral influence.”’ 


The events, both grave and gay, but 
on the whole gayer than graver, of a 
Summer Term when the sun has shone each 
day from morning to night are altogether so 
multitudinous as to beggar description. If 
any experience stands out in the present 
writer's memory as uniquely exhilarating, 
it was the visit of Prof. Bergson. Not only 
were his two lectures exquisite in form and 
of a concentrated force hardly to be matched, 
but during a stay of several days he was so 
free of himself to the philosophers who met 
to honour him, so ready to disclose his 
thoughts, even to their “ragged edge,” 
and in every way to exemplify the ancient 
view of philosophy as the essence of good 
conversation, that his warm friends and 
admirers in Oxford are not fewer than his 
recent hosts. 

A word should be said about the fruits of 
Mr. Griffith's Nubian exploration, which 





have lately been on show in the Examination 
Schools. It must have been surprising, and 
at the same time gratifying, to the Univer- 
sity, Colleges, and other subscribers to the 
fund to see so handsome a return for their 
outlay. The exhibits, which formed merely 
a@ selection of the yield of some 2,000 
Meroitic graves, comprised not only a 
vast quantity of pottery—some of it very 
striking, as, for instance, a large jar showing 
negro captives being devoured by lions— 
but also bronze vessels and other bronze 
objects, such as heavy anklets, in abun- 
dance, besides necklaces, rings, weapons, 
and, last but not least, inscribed stones. 
The history of the ‘‘ Meroitic era,’? which 
began in the third century B.c. with the 
reign of @ monarch who signalized his con- 
version to Hellenism and the Humanities 
by putting all the priests of Ammon to 
death in their own temple, will, it is hoped, 
be recovered from the darkness that en- 
shrouds it, when the archeology of the 
graves is worked out in the course of another 
year or two of excavation. 

Nor is Oxford Research content even with 
far-off Nubia for its horizon. The Com- 
mittee for Anthropology, supported by 
generous contributions from the Common 
University Fund, several Colleges, and a few 
private donors, has selected Mr. Jenness of 
Balliol, holder of our Diploma in Anthro- 
pology, to undertake the ticklish work of 
exploring the almost unknown D’Entre- 
casteaux Group off the east coast of New 
Guinea. Thus does extensive vie with 
intensive culture in a University which is 
both old and ever young in spirit. Re- 
sponsions Greek may be our forte, but 
omniscience is at least our foible. 4 








MR., MOWBRAY MORRIS. ~- 


In Mr. Mowbray Morris, who died on 
June 20th, the world of letters has lost a 
man of real distinction who always did his 
best to uphold a high standard of criticism. 

The second son of Mr. Mowbray Morris, 
the well-known manager of The Times, Morris, 
who was born in 1848, was from 1860 to 
1865 a@ King’s Scholar at Eton, and after- 
wards passed to Merton College, Oxford. 
Leaving Oxford without taking a degree, 
he served from 1869 to 1873 as aide-de-camp 
to the late Sir James Fergusson when 
Governor of South Australia. Shortly after 
his return to England, Morris joined the 
staff of The Times, and on the death of John 
Oxenford was appointed to the post of 
dramatic critic. After six years of success- 
ful work Morris resigned the post, on finding 
that he could not always speak his mind 
freely on the actors and plays he was called 
upon to review. In the Introduction 
to the admirable volume of ‘Essays in 
Theatrical Criticism,’ which was published 
in 1882, Morris, once more a free man, dis- 
cussed the functions of the dramatic critic 
with refreshing frankness and no little 
humour. 

In 1885 Morris was appointed editor of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, in succession to Lord 
Morley, and held the post until the magazine 
came to an end in 1907. He found the work 
thoroughly congenial, and no editor could 
have been better qualified to control a 
magazine of this character. A man of 
wide reading and sound judgment, he took 
@ serious view of his editorial duties, and 
exercised freely his right of criticism and 
amendment. Many young writers owed 
much to his careful revision of their work, 
and even those of established reputation 
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were glad to accept his suggestions. Morris 
at one time contributed a weekly letter to 
one of the leading Indian newspapers, and 
in this way was one of the first in this country 
to discern the genius of Mr. Kipling. The 
stories and ballads from Mr. Kipling’s pen 
which appeared in quick succession in 
Macmillan's Magazine during 1889 and 1890 
contained some of his finest work, and did 
much to lay the foundations of his fame. 
Another novelist in the Anglo-Indian field, 
Mrs. F. A. Steel, also made her first appear- 
ance, with ‘Miss Stuart’s Legacy,’ in the 
magazine. Of the other well-known novelists 
who contributed to the magazine during 
Morris’s long tenure of the editorial chair 
may be mentioned Mr. Hardy, R. D. Black- 
more, Mrs. Oliphant, Bret Harte, Clark 
Russell, and Marion Crawford; while his 
eneral contributors included Goldwin 
mith, Walter Pater, Canon Ainger, Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. Saintsbury, and Lady Ritchie. 

His own contributions were compara- 
tively few, and mostly anonymous. Thus 
a series of ‘Leaves from a Note-Book’ 
presented, now and again, the editor’s 
shrewd comments on current topics or books 
of the day; but as arule he considered that 
an editor was best employed in suggesting 
subjects to other writers, and in securing a 
— balance and variety of articles in 
each number of the magazine, a point to 
which he paid great attention. In matters 
of style he was particular in the extreme, 
and fought strenuously against the split 
infinitive and the; .many Americanisms, 
journalistic and other, which, in his judg- 
ment, were steadily deteriorating our lan- 
guage. Towards many of the modern move- 
ments in literature he was frankly un- 
sympathetic, and he viewed with regret the 
unhealthy tone of some recent fiction. 

His great literary hero was Walter Scott, 
and to him, as to that t writer, the 
romantic side of the Jacobite cause appealed 
strongly, as was seen in his monographs on 
Claverhouse and Montrose. The latter 
volume appeared in the series of ‘“‘ English 
Men of Action,” which he planned and edited 
for Messrs. Macmillan & Co. No subject 
more stirred his enthusiasm than military 
history, and his knowledge of the achieve- 
ments and characteristics of the leading 
regiments of the British Army was scarcely 
less minute than that of his friend Mr. John 
Fortescue, whose great History of that 
army owes not a little to Morris’s advice 
and encouragement. Again, the “ spacious 
times” of great Elizabeth, and especially 
the exploits, both in the Old World and the 
New, of the daring seamen of that age, had 
no more ardent admirer than Morris, as his 
excellent volume of ‘Tales of the Spanish 
Main’ bears witness. 

His love of the best poetry, and of his 
old school, was shown in the anthology 
which, under the happy title ‘ Poets’ Walk,’ 
is now included in “The Golden Treasury 
Series”; while no one could be long in 
his company without realizing how strong] 
he shared the feeling for Oxford to whic 
another prime favourite of his, Matthew 
Arnold, gave such ect expression in his 
*Thyrsis’ and ‘Scholar Gipsy.’ Until his 
health began to fail, it was his custom for 
some years to spend part of every summer 
in Oxford, and it may be doubted whether 
he was so thoroughly at home anywhere 
else except in London. 

For Morris, after all, was a Londoner at 
heart, and the shady side of Pall Mall, and 
the clubs, were to him what Fleet Street 
was to Dr. Johnson. ‘Asa boy he had hunted 
and played cricket, and to the end retained 
his interest in these, as in other forms of 
manly sport. He wrote on hunting in 


“The Badminton Library,” and he was for 





years a frequenter of the pavilion at Lord’s 
and a sound judge of the noble game. 

But books and men were his chief interests, 
and the society of both, he felt, could best 
be enjoyed in London. He was an excellent 
talker, and his prejudices, which were not a 
few, added piquancy to his conversation. 
He had been an original member of the 
Beefsteak Club, and rejoined it towards 
the end of his life. But of late years, and 
especially since increasing infirmities ham- 
pered his movements, his days were mostly 
passed at the Travellers’ Club, and in his 
chambers in Brook Street, where he could 
freely indulge his voracious taste for reading. 

In his habit of mind, as in his dress, which 
rather suggested the beau of the early 
nineteenth century, Mowbray Morris was 
emphatically of the old school. His character 
and sympathies were rooted in the past, 
and the so-called improvements of our age 
left him cold. His favourite vehicle in 
London was the four-wheeler ; he strongly 
objected to postcards; and he rarely, if 
ever, used the telephone or the taxi-cab. 
But his very idiosyncrasies had their charm, 
and his kindliness and geniality, and the 
old-world flavour and raciness of his talk, 
made him a delightful companion. 

Though ill-health had cut him off from 
general society for several years, and he had 
been confined to his room for the last few 
months, he will be missed by many devoted 
friends, and he leaves no one quite like him- 
self among our men of letters. He died in the 
house of his old friend Canon Baillie, the 
Rector of Rugby, to which he had been 
moved during the summer weather of three 
weeks ago in the hope that the change might 
restore his snenath sufficiently to enable 
him to resume his literary work. This was 
not to be, but one is glad to think that his 
last days were spent in such friendly and 
beautiful surroundings rather than in the 
solitude of London chambers, and that he 
now lies buried in that peaceful se 








COMMERCE v. LITERATURE. 


Tue Secretary of the Society of Authors, 
writing to me on May 19th, says :— 


“TI note what you say about the publishers 
submitting poocts to the Libraries. About a year 
ago, when the suggestion was made, the majority of 
the publishers repudiated utterly the right of the 
Libraries to make this demand.” 


Mr. John Long is not among those who 
repudiate this demand of the Libraries, 
against which the Publishers’ Association 
has made a sturdy, independent stand. 

Mr. Long submitted my first author's 
proofs of ‘Thus Saith Mrs. Grundy’ to the 
Libraries Association. He then showed me 
and my brother Mr. Maurice Kenealy these 
same proofs blue-pencilled in parts, and 
he made the condition that if I rewrote my 
book (changing the entire plot, and a. 
some months’ revision) to the blue-penci 
standard, my novel would not be banned 
by the Libraries. 

I never stated that the Libraries blue- 
pencilled my proofs. But my brother and 
I emphatically state that months before my 
book was published, and while it was in the 
first-proof stage, I was threatened with a 
“ban” unless I consented to revise my book 
to the blue-pencil standard of some unknown 
censor. 

Such a “ deal” as suggested is against all 
the best interests of literature. It is utterly un- 
English to attempt to so terrorize an author, 
and to try and force him to subordinate 
his creative instincts to sheer commerce 
and self-interest. . ANNESLEY KENEALY. 





COPY RIGHT. 


I BELIEVE I am expressing the feelings 
of all literary men when I say that we 
regret that there appears to have been no 
definite protest registered at the meeting 
of the Standing Committee on the Copyright 
Bill at the House of Commons on June 27th 
against the American Copyright clause which 
makes it impossible to obtain copyright for 
books unless they are printed and bound in 
that country. 


Comment on this and other grave restric- 
tions on trade engineered by powerful 
combinations is doubtless often silenced, 
but on this occasion it is provided by the 
Federal Government, who are announced 
from New York, on the very day mentioned 
above, as beginning @ suit against some of 
their own most prominent publishers as 
“being engaged in an unlawful conspiracy 
and a combination to restrain trade and 
commerce, to destroy and prevent com- 
petition,” &c. 

Surely the time has come, as Mr. Joynson 
Hicks put it in the Commons, when we 
should treat with America on equal ~~ 

7-3 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Ceremonial of the Altar: a Guide to Low Mass 
according to the Ancient Customs of the 
Church of England, 2/6 

New edition, revised and rearranged by a 
committee of priests, with supplementary 
matter. ; i 

Henry (S.), Prophesyings and Spirit-Rappings, 

6d. net 


Revised edition. 

Henshaw (Rev. S. S.), The Romance of our 
Sunday Schools: a Brief Centenary Narrative 
of the Origin, History, and Wonderful Progress 
of the Sunday Schools of the Primitive Methodist 
Church, 1/ net. 

The Morse Lecture, 1910. ; 

—_ (A. Lewis), The Holy Spirit in Faith 
and Experience, 2/6 net. 

The 13th Hartley Lecture. , 

Morgan (G. Campbell), The Book of Genesis, 3/6 

Part of The Analysed Bible. 

Moslem World, July, 1/ net. 


Law. 
ee (E. M.), The French Judiciary and 
ar. 


A paper read in the Inner Temple Hall on 
January 24. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Cox (J. Charles), Norfolk, 2 vols, 3/ net each. 

Second edition, revised and extended. Part 

of the County Church Series. 
Forrest (H. E.), The Old Houses of Shrewsbury : 
their History and Associations. 

Edition de Luxe, with many illustrations. 
Taylor (T. U.), Backbone of Perspective, 4/6 net. 
Thompson (A. Hamilton), The Ground Plan of the 

English Parish Church, 1/ net. 
With 17 illustrations. One of the Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature. 


Engravings. 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, after 
~ Drawing by Leonard Patten, signed proof, 
10/6 


Poetry and Drama. 


Barham (Rf. H.), The Ingoldsby Legends. 
One of Nelson’s Sixpenny Classics. 
Bierce (Ambrose), Collected Works: Vol. VII. 
The Devil’s Dictionary. 
Por notice of an earlier volume see p. 12. 
Grey Boards Series : Songs by the Way, by Mar- 
aret Blaikie; and Wishing Wood and other 
erses, by Agnes S. Falconer, 1/ net each. 
Jerome (Jerome K.), The Master of Mrs. Chilvers : 
an Improbable Comedy, 2/6 net. 
One of the Plays of To-day and To-morrow. 
For a notice of its performance see Athen., 
May 6, — : 
Stigand (William), Ode on the Coronation of 
King George V., 1/ 
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Synge (John M.), The Playboy of the Western 
World, a Comedy in Three Acts, 2/6 net. 
New edition. 


Philosophy. 


Iyengar (P. T. Srinivas), Gayatri, 4. 
A short study from Madras of a celebrated 
Hindu verse. 


Political Economy. 


ay oor aren A History of American Industrial 

Society: Vols. IX. and X. Labor Movement 

Scott (W. R.), The Constitution and Finance 
of English, Scottish, and Irish Joint Stock 
Companies to 1720, Vol. III., 18/ net. 


History and Biography. 


Lane (Henry Murray), The Royal Daughters of 
England and their Representatives, together 
with Genealogical Tables of the Royal Family 
from the Conquest to the Present Time, 2 vols., 
105/ net. 

ey eee Napoleon and his Coronation, 

net. 

Translated by Frederic Cobb, with 7 illus- 
trations by Félicien Myrbach. 

Old Edinburgh Club Book, Vol. III. 

With 32 illustrations. 

Pedigree Register, June, 2/6 net. 

Edited by George Sherwood. 

ae (Robert Harborough), The Life of Oscar 
Wilde. 

Third edition, with an additional chapter 
contributed by one of Wilde’s prison warders, 
and a Bibliography. Illustrated with portraits, 
facsimile letters, and other documents. 

Steiner (Bernard C.), Maryland under the Common- 
wealth : a Chronicle of the Years 1649-58. 

One of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science. 


Education. 


Colgrove (C. P.), The Teacher and the School, 
4/6 net. 
Tristram(H. B.), Loretto School, Past and Present, 
7/6 net. 
With 12 illustrations. 


Philology. 


Efvergren (Carl), Names of Places in a Trans- 
ferred Sense in English: a Sematological 
Study, 2/6 net. 

Lannert (Gustaf L:son), An Investigation into 
the Language of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ as com- 
pared with that of other 18th-Century Works, 
2/6 net. 

The author acknowledges the assistance, in 
reading the proof-sheets, of Mr. Grenville 
Grove and Mr. William Savage, English 
teachers at Stockholm. 

New English Dictionary on Historical Principles: 
Team-Tezkere (Vol. IX.), 5/ 

Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray. 

Serner (Gunnar), On the Language of Swinburne’s 
Lyrics and Epics: a Study, 2/6 net. 

Written for the Philosophical Faculty of Lund 
University. 

School-Books. 


Aristotle, De Arte Poetica Liber, 1/6 

Edited by I. Bywater. New edition. Part 
of the Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis. 

Cambridge Historical Readers, edited by G. F. 
Bosworth: Introductory, 1/; Primary, 1/; 
Junior, 1/6; Intermediate, 1/6; and Senior, 2/ 

A new series comprising books on the con- 
centric plan, and correlated with geography. 
Each volume contains a coloured frontispiece, 
and many illustrations, maps, and plans. 

Daudet’s Le Petit Chose, Part 1, 1/6. 

Edited, with notes and vocabulary, by Wm. 
a ae In Harrap’s Modern Language 
Series. 

Guitteau (William Backus), Government and 
Politics in the United States: a Textbook for 
Secondary Schools, 5/ net. 

With numerous illustrations. 

Harrap’s Dramatic Readers, Book III. by Augusta 
Stevenson, 1/ 

The stories included are for the most part 
adaptations of favourite tales from folk-lore. 
With 11 illustrations. 

Poetry and Life Series: Gray and his Poetry, 10d. 
and Keats and his Poetry, 8d. Both by W. H. 
Hudson. 

Science. 

Afforestation in Scotland, 3/ net. 

Issued by the Royal Scottish Arboricultural 
Society. 

Boy Gardeners, 15 cents. 

Relates what boys have done in a garden in 


Ohio. 
Buchanan (J. F.), Practical Alloying, 10/6 net. 


McQuade (W.), Engines and Boilers Practically 
Considered : a Handbook for Young Engineers 
on the Construction and Working of Steam, 
Gas, Oil, and Petrol Engines and Steam 
Boilers, 3/6 net. 

With many illustrations and diagrams. 

Murdoch (W. H. F.), The Ventilation of Electrical 
Machinery, 3/ net. 

Petch (T.), The Physiology and Diseases of Hevea 
Brasiliensis, the Premier Plantation Rubber 
Tree, 7/6 net. 

Thompson (Harold Stuart), Alpine Plants of 
Europe, together with Cultural Hints, 7/6 net. 

Trotman (S. R.), and Thorp (E. L.), The Principles 
of Bleaching and Finishing of Cotton, 16/ net. 

Weatherhead (R.), The Star Pocket-Book, or 
How to Find your Way at Night by the Stars : 
a Simple Manual for the use of Soldiers, Travel- 
lers, and other Landsmen, 1/ net. 

With a foreword by Sir Robert Ball and many 
illustrations. 

— Mabel Edwards), Children’s Gardens 


One of the One and All Garden Books. 

Wohlgemuth (A.), On the After-Effect of Seen 
Movement, 5/ net. 

United States National Museum: 1843, Descrip- 
tions of a New Genus and Species of Janiridx 
from the Northwest Pacific, by Harriet Richard- 
son; 1846, The Structure and Relationships 
—— Eleutherozoic Pelmatazoa, by Edwin 

irb. 


Fiction. 


Barlow (Jane), Flaws, 6/ 

The scene is laid partly in a home for indigent 
ladies, maintained near an Irish village by a 
fortune made in the United States, and partly 
in an inland southern county, where much 
perturbation is caused among the inhabitants 
of a remote hamlet by the imagined discovery 
of an amateur astronomer. 

Blyth (James), The Penalty, 1/ net. 

New edition. 

Foy (Slieve), An Unnatural Mother, 6/ 

A novel of strong interest by an Irish writer, 
the principal character being a selfish, designing 
woman of the world who compromises her 
daughter’s honour in the effort to advance her 
own interests. 

Gould (Nat) The King’s Favourite, 1/ net. 

Another of the author’s tales of the turf. 

— (Beatrice), When the Red Gods Call, 
6 


Papuan adventures with a strong love interest 
rising out of the complexities subsequent upon 
a mixed marriage. 
Harraden (Beatrice), Interplay, 7d. net. 
New edition. 

Le Queux (William), The Indiscretions of a Lady’s 
Maid: being some Strange Stories related by 
Mademoiselle Mariette le Bas, Femme-de- 
Chambre, 6/ 

Lloyd (Ellis), Love and the Agitator, 6/ 

Pleasantly reflects current phases of Celtic 
life and thought while tracing the career of a 
collier’s boy from the position of check-weigher 
at the pithead to that of Labour representative 
for a Welsh constituency. 

TLong’s Sixpenny Cloth Novels: Boothby’s In 
Spite of the Czar; and Marsh’s The Garden of 


Mystery. 
Moor (Charlotte), Miss Vaughan, 6/ 

A South African escapade in which the title- 
role is played by a young man of quixotic 
impulse... 

Scott (Winifred May), The Serpent: a Tale of 
the Chiltern Hills, 6/ 

The scene of the story opens in the diamond 
fields of South Africa, then changes to the 
Chiltern Hills. 


General Literature. 


Birmingham City Financial Statement for the 
Year ended 3lst March, 1911. 

voor ~t Way (The): an Anthology for,Walkers, 

net. 
With an introduction by Hilaire Belloc. 

Heath (Francis George), British Rural Life and 
Labour, 

Open Window, June, 1/ net. 

Pankhurst (E. Sylvia), The Suffragette: the 
History of the Women’s Militant Suffrage 
Movement, 1905-1910, 6/ net. 

Post Office: an Historical Summary, 9d. 
Rutter (Frank), Varsity Types: Scenes and 
Characters from Undergraduate Life, 3/ net. 

Second edition. 

Statesman’s Year-Book, 1911, 10/6 net. 

Territorial and Boy Scout Service: an Exposition 
of the National Service League’s Fallacies, by 
Vv. S. L., 6d. net. 





Webb (Sidney and Beatrice), The Prevention of 
Destitution, 6/ net. 





Pamphleis. 


Insurance Bill and the Workers. 

Criticisms and amendments of the National 
Insurance Bill prepared by the executive com- 
mittee of the Fabian Society. 

Moore (George Fleming), Notes from India, and 
Co-Masonry, 
Reprinted from The New Age. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Réville (J.), Les Phases successives de 1’Histoire 
des Religions, 3fr. 50. 

Lectures delivered at the Collége de France. 

Issued as part of the Annales du Musée Guimet. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Maraghiannis (G.), Antiquités crétoises, II. Série, 
Texte de G. Karo, 24m. é 
Thieling (W.), Der Hellenismus in Kleinafrika, 


m. 
Thulin (C.), Die MHandschriften des Corpus 
agrimensorum romanorum, 9m. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Csiky (G.), Les Déclassés, Piéce en quatre Actes. 
Translated by P. Bert de la Bussiére as part 
of the Bibliotheque Hongroise. 
Yovanovitch (Voyslav M.), ‘ La Guzla ’ de Prosper 
Mérimée: Etude d’Histoire romantique, 12fr. 
The volume, which has a preface by M. 
Augustin Filon, has gained for the author the 
title of Doctor from the University of Grenoble. 


Political Economy. 


Parow (W.), Die englische Verfassung seit 100 
Jahren u. die gegenwartige Krisis, 4m. 80. 


History and Biography. 


Berzeviczy (Albert de), Béatrice d’Aragon, Reine 
de Hongrie, 1457-1508, Vol. I. 
Another volume of the Biblicthéque Hon- 
groise. 
Goyau (G.), Bismarck et I’Eglise: Je Cultur- 
Kampf, 1870-78, 2 vals., 8fr. ’ 
Hanotaux (G.), La Fleur des Histoires frangaises, 
3fr. 50. 
Roz (F.), Tennyson, 2fr. 50. 
In the series Les grands Ecrivains étrangers. 


Education. 


Villey (Pierre), L’Influence de Montaigne sur les 
Idées peers de Locke et de Rousseau, 
Sfr. 50. 

The author, who is a lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Caen, has published two other works on 
Montaigne. 


Philology. 


Landry (Eugéne), La Théorie du Rythme et 
le Rythme du francais déclamé, 7fr. 50. 


Science. 


Richter (Claire), Nietzsche et les Théories biolo- 
giques contemporaines, 3fr. 50. 


Fiction. 


Bonnel (Alexandre), Titine, la mystique amour- 
euse, 3fr. 50. 
Introduces some psychological problems. 


General Literature. 


Barton (Francis Brown), Etude sur I’Influence 
de Laurence Sterne en France au dix-huitiéme 
Siécle, 3fr. 50. d . 

The author is a Doctor of the University 
of Paris. 

Carnet d’Epicure, No. I., Juin, 6d. 

Intended to be a monthly review of the arts 
of the table. Has an English translation of 
some new recipes. d 

Landor (W. S.), Hautes et Basses Classes en Italie 
(Fragments), lir. 50. 

Translated by Valery Larbaud as part of the 
Nouvelle Collection Britannique. 

Tiirkenbulle Pabst Calixtus III., ein deutscher 
Druck von 1456 in der ersten Gutenbergtype. 

A facsimile, in a limited issue, edited by Paul 
Schwenke as No. I. of Seltene Drucke der 
Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending books. 
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Kiterarp Gossip. 


Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S new 
novel ‘Master Christopher’ will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith & Elder next 
week. The scene is laid partly in Switzer- 
land, and partly in the West Country 
which the author is fond of describing. 
The story deals with the coming together 
of a brother and sister, who in consequence 
of the separation of their parents have 
grown up apart, and unknown to each 
other, and, underlying its lightness is a vein 
of the tragedy of consequences. 


‘ENTER CoarmiAN: A ComEDy IDYLL 
oF Moorsipz,’ by Mr. Harold Vallings, 
the author of ‘ Lady Mary of Tavistock ’ 
and other novels, which the same firm 
will publish about the middle of this month, 
is a Devonshire story, in which a sly, 
apparently stolid gardener, who is more 
of a poacher, is a prominent character. 


In The Scottish Historical Review for 
July Mr. Maitland Anderson, largely from 
Continental archives, traces the rising 
fortunes of St. Andrews University five 
hundred years ago. Prof. Firth edits two 
capital Killiecrankie ballads, both con- 
temporary—one by a foe, the other by a 
friend of Bonny Dundee. Mr. F. C. 
Eeles reprints a Church of England thanks- 
giving anniversary service framed in 1603, 
after the Union, for the preservation of 
King James from the “ devilish and bloody 
conspiracie of Earle Gowrie” three years 
before. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s version of 
the Lanercost Chronicle reaches the—to the 
chronicler—doleful epoch of Bannock- 
burn. Mr. Julian Corbett offers proof that 
the Tobermory Armada-wreck could not 
have been a treasure-ship; and Mr. 
A. F. Steuart re-identifies Prince Charlie’s 
favourite, Jenny Cameron. 


Tue published price of Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s useful ““ Highways and Byways 
Series ” has been changed to five shillings 
net. 


WE are sorry to notice the death on 
Monday last of Mr. S. H. Jeyes, for many 
years chief leader-writer and assistant 
editor of The Standard. Mr. Jeyes, who 
was a good classical scholar, lectured for 
a while on that subject at Oxford, but 
decided to devote himself to literature 
and journalism, and joined The St. 
James’s Gazette in 1887. Besides trans- 
lating Juvenal, he wrote ‘The Life and 
Times of the Marquis of Salisbury,’ and 
two books on Mr. Chamberlain. 


A goop historian with a sound know- 
ledge of life and politics, he did very use- 
ful work on the press, and will be regretted 
by many friends. Men of such culture 
who work steadily for their paper and 
shun self-advertisement are increasingly 
rare in journalism, but it will be an evil 
day for the press when they are hustled 
out of existence. 





ANOTHER author whose genial presence 
will be missed is the Rev. William J. 
Loftie, well known as a writer on London 
and a keen antiquary. Mr. Loftie pub- 
lished ‘ Memorials of the Savoy’ at the 
time when he was Assistant Chaplain of the 
Chapel Royal, and, besides several books 
in art and archeology, a long series of 
guides and other publications concerning 
London. He died on June 16th at the 
age of 71, and, though obviously weakened 
of late by the results of a severe opera- 
tion, maintained his keen interest in 
literary life and talk, being a familiar 
figure at the Savile Club. 


Tue death is also recorded of Mr. David 
Scott, Librarian and Curator of Peterhead 
Art Gallery and Museum, in his 72nd 
year. He was for many years connected 
with the firm which published the 
Peterhead Sentinel, and edited and 
published a collection of local poems 
and articles, entitled ‘The Grass of 
Parnassus,’ and several books about the 
Buchan district. When Mr. Scott severed 
his connexion with the Sentinel, he was 
appointed to the post mentioned above. 


Tue firm of Seeley & Co., which was 
transferred in 1795 to London, and founded 
about fifty years earlier in Buckingham, 
will be known in future as Seeley, Service 
& Co. Mr. F. Stanley Service, whose 
name is now added, joined Mr. Richmond 
Seeley in partnership in 1903, so that no 
change of management will be made. 


Pror. Jutivs RoDENBERG, the well- 
known writer and editor of the Deutsche 
Rundschau, celebrated his 80th birthday 
on June 26th. To commemorate this 
auspicious event Prof. Lederer has designed 
a bronze medal in which the profile of the 
veteran writer is admirably reproduced. 


A SLIGHT variation has been made in the 
arrangements, notified in these columns 
a few weeks ago, for the evidence to be 
taken by the Royal Commission on Public 
Records. The Commissioners have now 
decided to take evidence bearing on the 
Public Record Office only, during the 
remainder of the summer and in the 
autumn. They have now taken the evi- 
dence of the officials concerned, and will 
proceed in the near future to hear a num- 
ber of distinguished historical scholars 
and antiquaries who have consented to 
give evidence. Parties of the Commis- 
sioners have recently visited the French 
and Belgian archives ; and the possibility 
of a visit to the Dutch archives during the 
vacation is under consideration. 


Ir is expected that the Commission will 
resume its inspection of the Departmental 
Records before next Christmas, and take 
further evidence on the subject. 


THe AssociaTED BOOKSELLERS OF 
GreaT Britain AND IRELAND are meeting 
this year at Cambridge on the 15th inst. 
There will be a dinner at the Lion 
Hotel, and a garden party in Emmanuel 
College. 





THE EncuisH GorTHE Society will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary 
from the 3rd to the 8th inst. The arrange- 
ments include visits to Cambridge and 
Stratford-on-Avon ; and guests from the 
German Goethe Society are expected. 


Viscount IvEacH has presented two 
plots of ground to the governing body 
of University College, Dublin, for the 
erection of new buildings. 


THE death is announced of M. Ulric 
de Fonvielle, a man of varied talents, at 
the age of 78. He studied art under 
Yvon, and was for some years an exhibitor 
at the Salon. He next turned to journal- 
ism, and after taking part in the American 
Civil War and fighting in Italy on the side 
of Garibaldi, he returned to France and 
became attached to La Marseillaise. He 
was Victor Noir’s companion at the his- 
toric interview with Prince Pierre Bona- 
parte when Noir was shot. He took 
part in the Franco-Prussian War, and was 
condemned to death by the Commune, 
but found a refuge at Marly in the house 
of Sardou. After the war he again took 
up journalism and painting; he con- 
tinued to exhibit at the Salon until recently. 
As far back as 1861 he published his 
‘Souvenirs d’une Chemise Rouge.’ 


‘BaRNABE RupGE,’ a French transla- 
tion of Dickens’s novel, is now to be had, 
we notice, in two volumes, at two francs. 


M. Rivibre of Paris, a distinguished 
member of the French Bar, has been en- 
gaged for some years upon an idiomatic 
French, German, and English dictionary, 
which is now well advanced. 


Tue classical scholar Prof. O. Gilbert, 
whose death in his 72nd year is announced 
from Goslar, was for many years Director 
of the University Library of Halle. He 
was the author of several interesting 
works, among them ‘Rom und — 
in ihrer gegenseitigen Beziehung,’ ‘ Griech- 


ische Gétterlehre,’ and ‘Die meteoro- 
logischen Theorien des _ griechischen 
tertums.’ 


Tue following Parliamentary Papers 
recently published may be of interest to 
our readers: Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland, Rules for 1912 (post 
free 4d.); Preliminary Report, with 
Tables, of the Census for England and 
Wales (post free ls. 8d.); Brasenose College, 
Oxford, Statutes (post free lid.); Ele- 
mentary School Teachers’ Superannuation 
Rule (post free ld.); Board of Educa- 
tion, Further Papers re Registration of 
Teachers (post free 64d.); Statute for 
the University College of Dublin (post free 
43d.); and Emigration and Immigration 
Tables for 1910 (post free 6d.). 


Next week we shall pay special 
attention to Educational Literature and 
School-books. 
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SCIENCE 


—_o—- 


Marriage, Totemism, and Religion: an 
Answer to Critics. By Lord Avebury. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


When one of the fathers of anthropology 
is moved to speak, the children, if they do 
not happen to agree, had better hold 
their tongues. Lord Avebury as Sir 
John Lubbock lectured at the Royal 
Institution upon ‘ The Origin of Civiliza- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of Man ’ 
more than forty years ago; and his 
exceptional powers of insight—one might 
almost say, of divination—at once led him 
to hit on the problems that have remained 
cardinal for anthropology from _ that 
day up to the present. Since it is more 
than half the battle in science to ask 
the right questions, he might rest content 
with the universal acknowledgment that, 
in this respect at least, the value of his 
pioneer work is wellnigh absolute. But 
here he puts forward the further claim 
to have not only asked the right questions, 
but likewise to have supplied the right 
answers to them. Rightness, however, 
in the case of answers that depend on an 
ever-growing mass of empirical observa- 
tions, cannot but be at most a matter 
of degree. Constructive theories of the 
soundest workmanship must in the 
process of time submit to restatement. 
Their common fate is, not to be refuted, 
perhaps, but rather to be refined on. 


Lord Avebury, however, defies time and 
its revenges. He believes himself to have 
all the new facts on his side. And as for 
his critics, he disposes of them one after 
another with no less elegance than dis- 
patch. Only once does he seem for a 
moment to drop the decorous forms of 
the duello, and that is when Mr. Lang in 
‘The Making of Religion’ confesses, in 
regard to certain reported cases of clair- 
voyance, second-sight, crystal-gazing, and 
the like, that he regards them, “ though 
they seem shadowy, as grounds of hope, 
or at least as tokens that men need not yet 
despair.”” Cries Lord Avebury in his un- 
bridled displeasure :— 


“For my part I look forward with hope ; 
but if I were to despair, it would be to see 
some of our ablest intellects still clinging 
to the most childish superstitions of the 
darkest ages and the lowest savages.”’ 


In a previous passage, after telling us 
that he had characterized as “ credulous 
and ignorant”’ missionaries who believed, 
as did Williams and apparently Fison, 
that the Polynesian wizards really pos- 
sessed the supernatural powers that they 
claimed, he allows that he came after- 
wards to feel “that I had expressed 
myself with the impetuosity of youth.” 
Even whilst we commiserate with Mr. 
Lang, we cannot but congratulate Lord 
Avebury on the fact that, though forty 
years“or more have rolled over his head 





in the meantime, the “heyday in the 
blood ” is not yet tamed. 


The book falls roughly into two divi- 
sions, the first dealing with speculations 
about the origins of marriageand the exoga- 
mous rule; the second with the relation 
of magic to religion, and the question 
whether peoples who have magic may yet 
be utterly irreligious. As regards the 
former set of topics, Lord Avebury has 
always held that there must have been 
a time when human marriage in the sense 
of “an exclusive relation of one or more 
men to one or more women, based on 
custom, recognised and supported by public 
opinion, and, where law exists, by law ’’— 
in a word, marriage as an institution— 
did not exist at all. To describe, as he did, 
such a state of promiscuity as “‘ communal 
marriage”’ verged, perhaps, on verbal 
inconsistency ; his plain intention, how- 
ever, was to lay it down that this con- 
dition was not marriage proper, but quite 
the reverse. Thereupon he supposes the 
practice of capturing wives from outside 
the group to have somehow arisen in a 
form that allowed each man to possess in 
peace the captive of his bow and spear. 
Itis a little curious that the primitive com- 
munism of his hypothesis did not extend 
to the spoils of war, and a little incom- 
patible with what we hear of the privileges 
of the savage “ best man” whose assis- 
tance is required when bride-raiding is 
on foot; but let these difficulties pass. 
Finally, a foreign lady becomes de rigueur ; 
the homely maiden, like a certain type 
of medical degree once obtainable in the 
University of Bologna, is merely buona 
per l’estero; and we are in full exogamy. 
Lord Avebury easily convicts his critics 
of having no evidence that goes back to the 
really primal prime. But in this region 
of “Just so Stories” what is to be the 
test of veridical vision? It would seem 
that here the major type of seer contends 
on equal terms with the minor, if the rule 
of the game be that whatever fact does 
not square with his particular pet theory 
is to be set aside by each as belonging to 
a later development. 


On the subject of the relation between 
magic and religion Lord Avebury does 
little more than eloquently proclaim his 
adherence to a special mode of defining 
these most equivocal words. He does not 
accept Dr. Tylor’s “minimum definition 
of religion,” namely, the belief in spiritual 
beings. ‘‘ They are beings differing from 
living men, but are not gods, nor are 
they worshipped. The difference is essen- 
tial; it is not one of degree, but of kind.” 
Again, “magic is not only not religion, 
but the very opposite of religion.”” What, 
then, is religion? Lord Avebury pro- 
vides no exact definition, but his view 
is to be gathered from a _ passage 
about the ceremonies of the Australians. 
These are 


“in no way of a religious character. They 
contain no prayers or confessions, no offerings 
or sacrifices, no appeal for help or forgive- 
ness to any superior power. They are gone 
through as immemorial customs, and when 
any meaning is attached to them, it is as 





a form of magic, an attempt to control 
nature and secure material advantages— 
mainly rain or food.” 


Here, as is perhaps inevitable in a work 
that is primarily controversial, Lord 
Avebury deals in concepts to which 
he is tempted to give the hardest outlines. 
In his ‘ Origin of Civilization’ he is more 
ready to compromise. Thus he says 
there: ‘‘The lower forms of religion are 
almost independent of prayer. To us 
prayer seems almost a necessary part 
of religion.” The present work has 
dropped the “almost.” Or again, he 
writes in his constructive treatise :— 


‘** T have felt doubtful whether this chapter 
should not be entitled ‘the superstitions’ 
rather than ‘ the religion’ of savages; but 
have preferred the latter, partly because 
many of the superstitious ideas pass gradually 
into nobler conceptions, and partly from 
@ reluctance to condemn any honest belief, 
however absurd and imperfect it may be. 
It must, however, be admitted that religion, 
as understood by the lower savage races, 
differs essentially from ours; nay, it is 
not only different, but even opposite.” 


Quite so. Opposition and essential differ- 
ence are not incompatible with generic 
unity, and in particular with the generic 
unity, or rather continuity, that is dis- 
played by something that grows, as does 
the spiritual life of man. 


Lord Avebury gallantly returns to the 
charge again and again on behalf of 
his “sailors, traders, and philosophers, 
Roman Catholic priests and Protestant 
missionaries, in ancient and in modern 
times,’ who have declared that they were 
acquainted with low races that had no 
religion. No doubt these honest persons 
were perfectly right from their own point 
of view. But were they dealing in concepts 
so framed as to further the purposes 
of anthropological science ?_ That is the 
only question before us. In his ‘ Origin 
of Civilization’ Lord Avebury started 
on his chapter about religion with a laud- 
able desire to keep in touch with the pre- 
judices of respectable persons. “I shall 
endeavour,” he says, 


“to avoid, as far as possible, anything 
which might justly give pain to any of my 
readers. Many ideas, however, which have 
been, or are, prevalent on religious matters, 
are so utterly opposed to our own that it is 
impossible to discuss the subject without 
mentioning some things which are very 
repugnant to our feelings.” 


Surely these scruples are out of place 
in anything but a popular work. For 
pure science all things are pure. The 
question is not, ““ Have savages got our 
religion, or anything like our religion ? ” 
Science requires us to make the personal 
equation even here. If the word “ reli- 
gion” is going to cause all this trouble, 
better drop it altogether, though certainly 
not in order to substitute the equally 
question - begging word “superstition.” 
Count Goblet d’Alviella’s ‘“ comparative 
hierology ”’ is none the worse as a scien- 
tific expression for being clean out of 
reach of traders and sailors and mission- 
aries, and readers whose feelings need to 
be_ respected. Is the churinga of the 
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Central Australian sacred for him? Let 
us ask Lord Avebury. He has far too 
good a grip on the facts—we willingly 
grant that he has the facts—to say “ no.” 
But is the Australian’s attitude of mind 
magical or is it religious? It really 
matters little what you call it, so long as 
it be recognized that the churinga forms 
the pivot of ceremonies that not merely 
bring to the participants food and rain— 
in a word, material blessings—but like- 
wise make them “ strong” and “ good ” 
and “glad.” For so at least the natives 
affirm, and, pace respectable Europeans, 
they surely know best. 


There are some slips in the editing. 
‘* Durckheim ” and ‘Reinack”’ deserve 
better of the printer; Prof. Hartland’s 
‘Rise of Fatherhood’ is known neither 
in academic nor bibliopolist circles; and 
“whether I could, or have, pushed my 
suggestion ‘to extremes’” is_ better 
sense than grammar. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Pror. J. ArTHUR THOMSON writes well, 
but his gifts of ease of diction and lucidity 
of statement always appear to most advan- 
tage when he is —s with abstruse 
scientific problems. In The Biology of the 
Seasons (Melrose), however, the expression 
of a thought is sometimes obscured by the 
prolixity of the style. The title forms a 
text for @ series of discourses upon biological 
subjects, the main thesis of which is that 
“life is rhythmic, and that the seasons 
punctuate it.’ They are intended to be 
a help to the modern method of “ nature 
study,” by directing the practical work of the 
student towards the analysis and apprecia- 
tion of the deeper underlying causes of the 
phenomena of life. Though the chapters 
are of unequal value, each is full of interest. 
One of the best is styled ‘ The Plasticity of 
Life.’ It brings forcibly before the reader 


“the contrast between constancy and novelty, 
between continuity and new departures, between 
inertia and changefulness. On the one hand, there 
is the remarkable constancy between successive 
generations, the persistence of a specific average, 
the racial inertia ; on the other hand, there is the 
continual emergence of the new, the abundant 
crop of new departures, the racial mutability.” 


There are omissions, as, for instance, in the 
chapter on ‘The Fall of the Leaf.’ Most 
people have a vague idea of the reasons for 
this phenomenon, and it would seem natural 
to explain how the large class known as 
“evergreens”? have, in a sense, become 
exempt from it; but the subject is not 
touched. ‘The Biology of the Seasons’ is 
a@ book for all who love the country. No 
one who is in any degree sensible to the beau- 
ties of nature can fail to derive enjoyment 
from it. 


In Evolution Prof. Thomson has—as in 
@ former well-known biological work—Prof. 
P. Geddes as his coadjutor. Their volume 
is one of the “Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge” now being brought 
out by Messrs. Williams & Norgate. If the 
same high standard is maintained in sub- 
sequent volumes, there should be no doubt 
as to their success. 


_ Only a bare outline can be traced in the 
allotted space of two hundred and” fifty 





pages, but it is sketched in vigorous lines. 
Evidences from the paleontological record, 
from embryology and physiology, are 
reviewed, and then the authors pass to the 
advance of knowledge consequent upon the 
discovery of the cellular origin of living 
organisms. Variation and heredity, natural 
selection and the interaction between 
the organism and its environment, are 
considered ; and finally the relation between 
evolution and social progress is discussed. 

It was Kiihne who, after an extended 
inquiry, said at Cambridge in 1898 that most 
physiologists were advocates of the physico- 
chemical theory of life, and that the majority 
of naturalists preferred a theory of an in- 
trinsic vital force. Our authorsare natural- 
ists, and their leanings are towards vitalism, 
or even psychology, as @ means of pene- 
trating ‘‘ deeper and deeper into the very 
germs and origins of life.” As they have 
previously suggested in ‘ The Evolution of 
Sex,’ they consider the progress of organic 
evolution to be social rather than individual. 
To them its ideal is no gladiators’ show, no 
internecine strife, but an Eden; and, with 
Kropotkin, they would see no longer struggle, 
but love, as “ creation’s final law.” 


Health and Disease, by W. Leslie Mac- 
kenzie, is another volume of the useful 
‘““Home University Library.’’ Dr. Leslie 
Mackenzie writes with a full knowledge 
of his subject, for he is the medical 
member of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland. He naturally directs his 
attention to health and disease in their 
widest aspects as they affect the public 
weal. He explains what has been done 
and what still remains to be done, and 
has brought his book so well up to date that 
he includes an account of the new Insurance 
Bill, and shows what benefits are expected 
to accrue from it. His account is easy to 
read and can be understood by those who 
are interested in the public health without 
having any technical knowledge of the 
subject. Incidentally he tilts at unneces- 
sary length against the use of the term 
‘* diathesis.”” A briefer statement of his 
correct views upon the subject would have 
allowed him ee for some of the many 
topics he has been obliged to omit. There 
is also a short account of books that may be 
read by those who wish to learn more about 
health and disease. 


In The Reduction of Domestic Mosquitos 
(Murray) Dr. E. Halford Ross points out the 
dangers to public health which are caused 
by the presence of infected mosquitos. He 
traces the life-history of the insects, telling 
of their methods of breeding, development, 
and distribution, and shows how easily 
they may be destroyed, at a comparatively 
reasonable cost to the community, if they 
are attacked in a proper manner. He 
estimates the expense as being equivalent 
to a rate of sixpence a head of the popula- 
tion. In return for this outlay judiciously 
applied he says that with the destruc- 
tion of mosquitos ‘“‘the unhealthy, pallid- 
cheeked children, the unemployed men, and 
the sick wife disappear; misery becomes 
ameliorated ; professional beggars vanish, 
factories begin work again even in the sum- 
mer, and there is no need for the workshops 
to close.” Port Said, Ismailia, Havana, 
Rio, New Orleans, Klang, Santos, Colon, 
Panama, and many other towns which were 
once hotbeds of disease, are now free from 
the — of mosquitos. 

.. The whole book is evidently the outeome 


of ; personal gexperience and observation. 
| It is full of good suggestions and practical 





details which should make it useful to 
those for whose guidance it is especially 
written — municipalities, town councils, 
health officers, sanitary inspectors, and 
residents in warm climates. The illustra- 
tions are good. 








SOCIETIES. 


Roya.— June 15.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Croonian Lecture was 
delivered by Prof. T. G. Brodie, on ‘A New 
Conception of the Glomerular Activity.’ 

The following papers were read: ‘On the 
Action of Senecio Alkaloids and the Causation of 
Hepatic Cirrhosis in Cattle,’ by Mr. Arthur R. 
Cushny,—‘ Note on Developmental Forms of 
T. brucei (pecaudi) in the Internal Organs, 
Axillary Glands, and Bone-marrow of the Gerbil,’ 
by Mr. G. Buchanan,—and ‘ A Preliminary Note 
on the Extrusion of Granules by Trypanosomes,’ 
by Capt. W. B. Fry. 





SocrETy OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 15.—Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair. 

Prof. Haverfield read a paper on ‘ Roman 
Remains found at Corbridge (Corstopitum) in 
1910.’ The chief point to which he directed 
attention was the identification of the large 
enclosure to which the name Forum had been 
tentatively given. Comparison with plans of 
known fora was against this being the right 
ascription, as there were no traces of a basilica or 
of the ambulatory, a constant feature in such 
buildings. It had been suggested that the build- 
ing might be the principia of a military station, 
but here again its plan did not compare in every 
respect with that of such structures. Prof. 
Haverfield’s own suggestion was that Corstopitum 
was a depot for the armies working in the North, 
and that this building was to be looked upon as 
a large enclosure for the cattle which would be 
necessary for provisioning the armies. Amongst 
the finds exhibited from the site were a series of 
fibule, some pins of the hand type, a small 
enamelled plaque, and some scale armour. 

Mr. —— Smith read a paper on the ancient 
lake-dwellings discovered by Mr. Thos. Boynton 
at Ulrome and elsewhere in Holderness. The 
best example of these settlements was known as 
West Furze, on the Skipsea drain, and consisted 
of two floors or platforms made of tree-trunks 
laid horizontally, packed with brushwood, and 
held in position by piles driven into the peat or 
gravel. The upper level yielded the only piece 
of metal found on the site—a spear-head of the 
late Bronze Age—and contained piles sharpened 
with a metal tool, whereas those below were 
trimmed in a primitive fashion with stone axes, 
apparently in the neolithic period. The complete 
excavation of the site was suggested by the dis- 
covery of a number of adzes, made of the radius 
of the ox, in the drain which had been cut 
through the lake-dwelling, the narrowness of the 
original mere at this point giving security from 
attack, and at the same time access to pasture for 
cattle, which was also surrounded by water. 
Modern drainage had changed the face of the 
district, but similar conditions must have pre- 
vailed at the Round Hill site, nearer Skipsea, on 
the same drain. A number of flint flakes were 
recovered from both sites, and tools of other 
stones were plentiful; while bones of the dog 
(two breeds), pig, red-deer, sheep, ox, horse, 
beaver, cormorant, and wild duck had been 
identified. Part of a reindeer antler might 
also date from the earlier days of occupation, 
and a similar find in peat at Newbury with remains 
of lake-dwellings was significant ; but the rein- 
deer was not extinct in Scotland till the Middle 
Ages. The pottery, on the other hand, seems 
to be mainly of the early Iron Age, devoid of 
ornament, and made without the wheel; and 
while later a of such dwellings was 
unlikely, it was difficult at present to say when 
this system of construction was first introduced 
into Britain. The entire series of finds would be 
presented to the British Museum by Mr. Boynton, 
to whom the author owed much of the information 
in the paper. 





Royat NuMISMATIC.—June 15.—Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, President, in the chair.—Messrs. R. 
Assheton Coates and A. H. Cooper-Prichard were 
elected Fellows.—The Annual Report of',,the 
Council was placed before the meeting, and 
adopted. 

e President presented the silver medal of the 
Society to Dr. Oliver Codrington for his long and 
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distinguished services to Oriental: numismatics 
and archeology. After Dr. Codrington had 
replied, the President delivered his annual 
dress, in which he reviewed the progress of 
numismatic science during the past year. 

The result of the ballot for the election of office- 
bearers for the ensuing year was announced, and 
the following were declared elected: President, 
Sir Henry H. Howorth; Vice-Presidenis, Sir 
Arthur J. Evans and Mr. Herbert A. Grueber ; 
Secretaries, Messrs. J. Allan and F. A. Walters ; 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. G. F. Hill; Librarian, 
Dr. O. Codrington; Treasurer, Mr. Percy 
Webb ; Council, Miss Helen Farquhar, Mr. G. C. 
Brooke, Dr. Barclay V. Head, the Rev. Dr. 
Headlam, and Messrs. L. M. Hewlett, L. A. 
Lawrence, J. G. Milne, Max Rosenheim, Bernard 
Roth, and Henry Symonds. 





LINNEAN.—June 15.—Dr. A. B. Rendle, V.P., 
n the chair.—Mr. G. H. Wailes, Miss F. Bage, 
Mr. M. Wilson, Miss A. C. Halket, and Mr. E. Lee 
were admitted Fellows.—Mr. W. N. Jones was 
elected a Fellow. 

A letter congratulating Sir Joseph Hooker on 
his eg mprey, 94th birthday was read and 
signed by the Chairman and the Fellows present. 

The first paper, ‘On the Anatomy of Enhalus 
acoroides, Rich.,’ by Miss H. M. Cunnington was 
explained by Prof. Percy Groom, after the 
introduction had been read by Dr. O. Stapf.— 
The second paper, by Prof. Imms, ‘ On the Life- 
History of Croce filiformis, Westw.,’ communicated 
by Canon W. W. Fowler, was briefly expounded 
by Prof. A. Dendy. 

Next followed a group of papers on insect- 
collections from the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
four dealing with various groups of Hymenoptera, 
one with Lepidoptera, and three with Diptera. 
The first was by Prof. J. J. Kieffer, on parasitic 
Hymenoptera of the family Cynipide, or gall- 
wasps. The second paper was by the same author, 
dealing with the group of small and minute 
ngs Hymenoptera known as Proctotrupoidea. 

he third paper was on the bees obtained by the 
expedition to the Seychelles and Aldabra in 1908-9 
by Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell of the University of 
Colorado. This was followed by the paper of 
Mr. G. Meade-Waldo on the wasps (Diploptera) 
obtained by the expedition. 

Mr. J. C. F. Fryer’s paper dealt with all the 
Lepidoptera obtained by the expedition of 
1908-9, excepting the plume-moths, and the 
Tortrices and Tineina, which were worked out 
some time ago, by Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher and 
Mr. Meyrick respectively. 

The next two papers were by Mr. J. E. Collin, 
on two families of small and obscure flies, the 
Borboride and Phoride. The last paper was 
by Mr. F. V. Theobald, on the mosquitos ob- 
tained by the expedition. 

Prof. Dendy, Mr. F. Enock, and Dr. G. B. 
Longstaff (visitor) spoke on various points raised 
in the papers. 

The last paper, by Mr. F. Summers, on the 
‘Coast Vegetation of South-West Lancashire,’ 
was read in title. 

Mr. F. Enock showed a series of slides illus- 
trating several species of the minute hymenop- 
teron Mymar, especially the recently discovered 
M. regalis from Burnham Beeches.—Dr. 
Henderson exhibited a lantern-slide made from 
a snapshot of the head of a waterbuck, Cobus 
ellipsiprymuns, taken by his son, Mr. F. L. 
Henderson, at Nairobi.—Mr. W. Fawcett showed : 
(a) A parasitic flowering plant from Jamaica 
(Scybalium jamaicense, Schott & Endl.); (6) 
flowers of Banana (Musa paradisiaca, var. sapien- 
tum).—Mrs. Longstaff showed a specimen of 
Brassia caudata, Lindl., in flower, from Jamaica. 
—Sir Frank Crisp exhibited on behalf of Mr. 
William Morris a monstrous proliferation of a 
foxglove, in which the terminal flower had attained 
an extraordinary development. 

The next meeting will be held on Thursday, 
November 2nd. 





_ ZooLoaicaL.—June 13.—Mr. E. T. Newton 
in the chair.—Mr. H. G. Plimmer, Pathologist 
to the Society, presented a Report on the Patho- 
logical Examination of Rats caught in the 
Regent’s Park and in the Society’s gardens: 
500 rats had been examined between the Ist of 
January and the 17th of May, 1911, all in a 
Similar manner. Mr. R. I. Pocock exhibited 
the skin and skull of a crested rat (Lophiomys 
ibeanus), sent from British East Africa by Mr. 
R. B. Woosnam.—Dr. R. W. Shufeldt sent a 
photograph he had taken of a living specimen 
of a a albino woodchuck, Arctomys monazx, 
from Virginia, U.S.A.—Mr. R. E. Holding ex- 
hibited and made remarks upon the horns of a 
Highland ram, a fallow deer, and a roebuck, 





which were fused at the base, and also the skull 
of a coursing greyhound with abnormal dentition. 

Dr. R. E. Drake-Brockman read a poner on 
antelopes of the genera Madoqua and Rhyn- 
chotragus found in Somaliland, specimens of 
most of which were exhibited.—The Hon. Paul 
A. Methuen communicated a paper ‘On an 
Amphipod from the Transvaal.’—A paper was 
contributed by Mr. R. Lydekker on three African 
animals. The first specimen was the skull 
of a Somali rhinoceros, a race for which the 
author adopted the name Rhinoceros bicornis 
somalicus, Potocki. A klipspringer skull from 
Northern Nigeria was described as the type of a 
new race, Oreotragus saltator porteusi. inally, 
a gazelle from Algeria was referred to a new 
species, Gazella hayi.—A paper entitled ‘ A Con- 
tribution to the Ornithology of Western Colombia,’ 
by Mr. C. E. Hellmayr, was communicated by Dr. 
P. L. Sclater. The memoir was based on a col- 
lection made by Mr. M. G. Palmer in 1908 and 
1909.—Mr. R. I. Pocock gave an account of a 
amr by Angel Cabrera on the subspecies of the 
panish ibex. 





HisToricaL.— June 15.—The Rev. W. Hunt, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows: Mrs. Cuthell, Canon Hensley Henson, 
Mr. W. O. Smith, and Mr. J. H. Wardell.— 
Messrs. J. Foster Palmer and T. Cato Worsfold 
were re-elected auditors for the Fellows.—A 
Paper was read by Miss M. Lane on ‘ The Diplo- 
matic Relations between England and Denmark,’ 
1689-97.’ The Chairman, Mr. R. G. Marsden, 
and the Director took part in the discussion. 





SociETy OF BIBLICAL ARCHHOLOGY.—June 14. 
—Prof. Sayce read an account of journeys he 
had made through the district between the 
Euphrates and Aleppo, 2“ of which had pre- 
viously been unexplored. The main road to 
Birejik is well known, but with the exception of 
two routes followed by Prof. Sachau in 1879, the 
country is a blank in the latest maps. 

After leaving Bab and Halissa, Prof. Sayce 
followed a road previously travelled by Mr. 
Hogarth as far as a ford across the Sajur. The 
ford is commanded by a ¢#el to which four different 
names were given by the villagers, the most 
correct being apparently Tel el-Yansfil. Here 
he discovered paleoliths of the St. Acheul type. 
From its summit the great Tel Basher is visible, 
which he would identify with the Til Baseré of 
the Assyrian inscriptions. Seven miles east of 
the ford he came to another ¢el (Boz Eyuk); the 
next tel was at Holman, which has the same name 
as was given to Aleppo by the Assyrians. From 
Holman to Jerablis, the ancient Carchemish on 
the Euphrates, is about seven miles. Jerablis 
(Hierapolis) is also known as Jerabis, a Turkoman 
abbreviation. Mr. Hogarth has shown that the 
identification of the site with the classical Eurépus 
is untenable, Eurépus lying further to the south. 
The site of Carchemish covers a large area, its 
great tel occupying only the north-east portion, 
and it is surrounded on three sides by a rampart 
of stones and earth. To the south is the plain 
where was fought the decisive battle between 
Nebuchadrezzar and Necho. 

On leaving Carchemish, Prof. Sayce again 
followed an unexplored road which lay to the 
north of two large tels, Tel el-Baqiya and Tel 
Ghanim, the latter being in the exact place 
assigned to Pethor in the Assyrian texts. He next 
passed Yusuf Beg, where a well-preserved Hittite 
inscription, which came from the neighbouring 
Tel Qundarf, is built against the wall of a house. 
Seven miles further he reached the Sajur at 
Ghanami, where he found the torso of a white 
marble statue; and at Kara Tashli, a mile 
further on, he crossed the Sajur, on the bank of 
which he discovered some hundreds of palzoliths 
of Magdalenian type. A little beyond, on the 
slope of a hill, the peasants have brought to light 
a building of huge cut stones. After passing 
Balsa (five miles) he came, seven miles further on, 
to a Turkoman village called Ashri Eyuk, where 
he found the ground covered for several acres 
with ruined walls built of uncut stones, marking 
the site of the only prehistoric town yet discovered 
in Northern Syria. Four miles further is another 
tel, and then, a few miles beyond, Halisa. After 
Halisa he passed successively Khané Keui, Bir- 
Shayya, and Kebésin, all with ée/s, finally reaching 
Tel Batnan, the Bathne of classical geography, 
from the lofty summit of which a view is obtained 
over the great plain or Padan of Syria, which it 
protected like its modern successor Bab. The 
river which fertilizes the place was, at an early 
date, diverted into three subterranean channels, 
and is known as the “ River of Gold,” from the 
gold objects found in it. North of the ¢el is a 
ruined monastery on the slope of Jebel ed-Dér, 





the intervening plain being full of graves in which 
staan of the first four centuries are frequently 
ound. 





FaRADAY.—June 13.—Mr. G. T. Beilby in 
the chair.—Prof. Ernst Cohen of the University 
of Utrecht delivered a lecture on ‘ Allotropic 
Forms of Metals.’ The lecture was illustrated y 
experiments and lantern-slides, and followed by 
a discussion. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Ropal Institution, 5.—General Senthiy. 
- ristotelian, 8.—Annual Meeting; Paper on *‘ 
Experiences of some Higher Mystics,’ Rev. - ie 
— Geographical, 8.30.’ Explorations in Dutch New Quinea 
w A — ht pawuee: ‘ 
gp. Archwological Institute, 4.30.—‘ Excavations t 
Corstopitum, Northumberland,’ Mr. W. H. re oe 








Science Gossip. 


THE Board of Education Reports on the 
Geological Survey, 1910, have been published 
as @ Parliamentary Paper (post free 10d.). 


_ THE earth will be in aphelion on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd inst. The moon will be full 
at 53 minutes past noon (Greenwich time) 
on the 11th inst., and new at 8h. 12m. on 
the evening of the 25th. She will be in 
apogee on the morning of the 9th, and in 
= about an hour before noon on the 
th. 


Mercury will be at superior conjunction 
with the sun soon after midnight on the 
3rd, but will be visible in the evening during 
the latter half of the month, moving from 
Cancer into Leo, and passing very near 
Regulus on the 29th. Venus will be at 
greatest eastern elongation from the sun 
on the 7th, and will be very brilliant in 
the evening throughout the month, moving 
in @ south-easterly direction through Leo, 
and passing a short distance to the north 
of Regulus on the 5th. Mars rises a 
little before midnight, and is slowly in- 
creasing in brightness; he will pass due 
south of £ Arietis on the 12th, and of a 
on the 19th. Jupiter, nearly stationary 
and situated a little to the south of « Vir- 
ginis, sets earlier each evening—soon after 
10 o’clock at the end of the month. Saturn 
rises now soon after midnight, and earlier 
each night ; he is situated near the boundary 
of the constellations Aries and Taurus, 
and will be near the waning moon on the 
morning of the 2list. Uranus will be at 
opposition to the sun on the 21st, and just 
visible to the naked eye, about eleven degrees 
to the south of the bright star Castor. 


Four new variable stars are announced : 
three by Madame Ceraski, from examina- 
tion of photographic plates taken by M. 
Blazko at the Moscow Observatory, one fies 
in the constellation Orion, and two in Taurus, 
and the fourth by M. Ichinohe at the Tokyo 
Observatory, situated in the constellation 
Cygnus. The Moscow stars are all below 
the tenth magnitude and of small ranges of 
variability. The Tokyo one (var. 27, 1911, 
Cygni) is numbered +50°3422 in the Bonn 
‘Durchmusterung,’ where it is rated of 
9°2 magnitude; it is found, however, to 
sink from time to time to the eleventh and 
lower, but the nature of the variation cannot 
yet be stated. 


Wotr’s periodical comet, which was dis- 
covered in 1884, and observed at returns 
in 1891 and 1898, was not seen in 1905, 
when it was unfavourably placed. It was 
photographed at the K6nigstuhl Observatory, 
Heidelberg, on the 19th ult. about midnight. 
It was in the constellation Aquila, moving 
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towards Hercules, and estimated {to be [of 
only about the fifteenth magnitude. 


Tue fifth number of Vol. XL. of the 
Memorie di Astrofisica ed Astronomia of the 
Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani has 
been issued. It contains observations by 
Signor Tringali of the position of Mars in 
1909; remarks by Father Giacomelli on 
the spectroscopic observations of the sun’s 
limb obtained at the Capitol Observatory, 
Rome, in 1871; and a ss « ~ 
spectroscopical images of the sun’s lim 
yp oan | Rome, Kalocsa, and Zurich 
from July 9th, 1887, to March 29th, 1891. 








FINE ARTS 
—_—e— 


PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Concluding Notice.) 


PROBABLY there are few pictures that do 
not demand of the spectator a certain 
readiness to meet imperfect achievement 
half way, and modern painters, with their 
complex and somewhat mixed s motives, 
stand particularly in need of discriminating 
sympathy if any closeness of connexion is 
to be established between mind and mind. 
It is the misfortune of the better class of 
exhibitors at the Royal Academy that they 
show their work in an atmosphere in which 
this receptive attitude is very difficult to 
maintain. 

Such respectable work as is to be discovered 
is more often the survival of an old fashion 
than the forerunner of what is to come. 
Freshness of thought is contraband in this 
port, and, though a certain admired and 
plausible imitation is admitted duty free, 
cases of actual smuggling get rarer each year. 
No one could take No. 101, The Shipyard, 
by Mr. Gerald Burn, as heralding a new art 
or as betraying much acquaintance with the 
newest fashion in painting. It is, however, 
one of the more dignified pictures in the 
galleries, and such sincere work is always 
entitled to respect. A Tragedy (435), by 
Mr. J. R. K. Duff, is of similar quality. It 
also belongs to the last rather than to the 
present century, but, after all, up-to-date 
work is not intrinsically superior to that of 
yesterday. That a work of the intimate 
quality of this by Mr. Duff should be 
“skied”? in so preposterous a@ manner is 
anything but creditable to the hanging 
committee, and there are a number of other 
works which, if not all quite so accomplished, 
are, if possible, still more grotesquely un- 
suited to their lofty positions. Such are 
The Gravel Quarry (496), by Mr. Arthur Bell ; 
A Sandstone Quarry near Fittleworth (503), 
by Mr. E. B. Lintott; and Landing Fish 
(352), by Mr. Charles Bryant, all carefully 
painted pictures showing some attempt at 
utilizing natural effects for purposes of 
design. Mr. Hayley Lever’s Snow in the 
Harbour (412) stands the ordeal of an in- 
congruous position rather better than these, 
being fresher in colour, and showing a power 
of patterning in larger masses. Whither ? 
(440) by Mr. Tom Mostyn, is another picture 
which looks well under none too flattering 
, treatment at the hands of the hanging com- 
mittee. It is more competent than most 
of the canvases he is showing at the Goupil 
Gallery; and at Burlington House any 
attempt at imaginative work, even on some- 
what hackneyed lines, is a relief after 


much unenterprising photography. 





There are a number of smaller pictures of 
some merit to which more generous treat- 
ment has been meted out. There would be 
little fear of penton them over, but for the 
apathy which attacks the student of an 
unusually uninspired Academy Exhibition. 
It was only on a third visit that we discovered 
Mr. Clausen’s admirable little landscape 
Early Morning in September (551). It is 
compactly designed, and brings together 
on @ small canvas the result of much delicate 
observation. No. 550, St. Martha’s Chapel, 
Surrey, by Mr. Alfred Hart, is less creative— 
more within the limitsof a direct transcript 
from nature ; but its variety and expressive- 
ness of touch and rich full colour are praise- 
worthy, recalling the work of Henry Moore 
with different subject-matter. Mr. B. East- 
lake Leader’s View in the Rhone Valley (583) 
is not so unctuous a piece of virtuosity, but 
still @ capably and expressively brushed 
landscape on a small scale such as is getting 
rare in modern exhibitions. Execution in 
these works is more admirable than con- 
ception ; and competent execution—in this 
case academic rather than the result of 
lively interest in their subject-matter— 
is, again, the saving virtue of Miss Ruth 
Hollingsworth’s Rivals (374) and Mr. Arthur 
Lyons’s large Banquet des Eléves de Jean 
Paul Laurens (375), a sound piece of school 
work, uninspired, it is true, but showing 
@ creditable capacity in such exercises. 
Miss Lilian Harris’s Still Life (601) is equally, 
perhaps, a piece of school work, but of a 
more modern sort. It is one of the few 
canvases on the walls which seem to belong 
to the present day, and reveals @ rare 
and subtle sense of colour which is very 
refreshing. This purely receptive kind of 
talent, solely occupied in the cultivation 
of a rather beautiful kind of vision, is 
typical of one aspect of modern painting— 
almost unrepresented at the Royal Academy. 
Perhaps Mr. Bacon’s portrait of The Earl 
of Lonsdale (134), which aims at satisfying 
to perfection the demands of an utterly 
commonplace vision, is an instance of the 
kind of painting we see nowadays at no 
exhibitions except those of the Royal 
Academy. It has an historic value by the 
completeness with which it expresses the 
average mind of to-day. In this respect 
Mr. Bacon is as wonderful as Mr. Collier, 
and the ever-widening gulf which separates 
public from professional taste in art is 
one of the most disquieting signs of the 
times. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


WE excuse ourselves from noticing the 
Academy picture of Mr. Hughes Stanton 
because his small oil paintings at the Leicester 
Galleries represent his talent much more 
favourably. They display in a pleasurable 
fashion the sense of balance whereby he 
keeps every element of his picture wall dp 
tributed upon the canvas. He has also 
considerable feeling for the leading charac- 
teristics of certain kinds of landscape. 
His water-colours are at once less compact 
in structure and less vivid in portraiture. 
We feel the recipe upon which they are 
manufactured, while the oil paintings are 
pleasantly spontaneous. 

At the Baillie Gallery the painting shown 
by living artists is less competent than 
Mr. Stanton’s, but there is a fine collection 
of original drawings by Aubrey Beardsley. 
Of these the series of illustrations for 
‘ Volpone,’ if not intrinsically finer than some 
of the others, are especially to be com- 
mended to students of black-and-white art 





as instances of tone-drawings for reproduc- 
tion which yet maintain the stylistic dignity 
and reserve that have, for the moment, 
almost completely deserted this depart- 
ment of artistic practice. 








THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Hellenic 
Society, held on Tuesday at Burlington 
House, Prof. Percy Gardner resigned the 
office of President, which he has held for the 
five statutory years. In moving the adop- 
tion of the Report, which was laid before the 
meeting by Mr. George Macmillan (Hon. 
Secretary), the retiring President delivered 
an address, in the course of which, after 
reviewing the history of the Society during 
the past year, he offered some remarks on the 
position of classical studies at the present 
time, which we summarize. 


The vogue of Hellenic studies in all 
European countries was receding rather than 
advancing, as was shown by the action of 
Oxford. The speaker had supported the 
Oxford concession on the ground that Greek 
studies should be valued for their intrinsic 
nobleness and usefulness rather than main- 
tained on compulsion. The course of educa- 
tion was trending in other directions, on 
account of the discoveries of physical science ; 
the hurry and rush of modern life, which 
did not allow time for a Greek foundation 
of general culture ; and the idea that the 
literature of modern Europe was better 
suited to foster the higher mental and 
moral developments of to-day than that of 
the ancient world. 


Learners of Greek would then be fewer, 
but its poetry, history, and philosophy were 
secure @8 @ means of higher education. The 
danger was that of narrower circles and 
coteries standing apart from the general 
intellectual activity of the nation, and this 
had to be faced by their body with the help 
of the Classical Association. His colleague 
Prof. Gilbert Murray had secured a@ run 
for Euripides in @ London theatre, but it 
was not only in a democratic direction that 
interest was to be maintained. Their task, 
and that of the new Roman Society, was to 
seek for depth rather than wide diffusion 
of classical culture, to retain in touch with 
them the best minds. 


The present democratic age tended alike 
in literature and art to the unregulated, 
and revolt against authority. The effort 
to surprise and shock was leading to the 
danger of @ new barbarism, and the value 
of any settled rules or fixed points had 
become inestimable. 


The laws of beauty and order which 
Greece gave the world were of eternal 
significance, and must be kept fresh by 4 
constant succession of new discoveries and 
studies, such as were supplied by explora- 
tion and excavation. Thus knowledge was 
vivified and expanded. Here the few must 
toil for the many, and the specialist add to 
the general illumination. The teacher must 
go on learning, and full training meant a 
considerable range of knowledge coupled 
with specialization on @ small part of the 
field. Primitive and prehistoric Greece were 
offering # welcome advance of learning, but 
the speaker preferred the full maturity of 
the Greek spirit; in particular, Greek art 
could not be surpassed in its exposition of 
human beauty and charm, and could not 
be set aside by an age in danger of physical 
degeneracy, which thought more of meré 
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efficiency for particular purposes than 
health. In athletic sports England and 
America touched the Greeks most closely, 
and here much was to be learnt from them. 
The Greek ideas of corporate life, of the 
continuity of the race, and of balance and 
moderation were even now among the most 
potent forces to keep society from dissolution. 








THE SANDEMAN COINS. 


On Tuesday, June 13th, Messrs. Sotheby began 
the six-day sale of the collection of coins formed 
by Mr. John Glas Sandeman, the chief prices 
realized being the following :— 

Greek Coins: Tarentum, stater, gold, B.c. 400- 
330, 691. Agrigentum, tetradrachm, transi- 
tional style, 15/.; another, similar, 281. ; didrachm, 
151. 10s. Camarina, didrachm, B.c. 461-405, 
1541. Gela, didrachm, transitional style, B.c. 466— 
415, 341. Himera, tetradrachm, B.c. 472-415, 
481. Leontini, tetradrachm, B.c. 500-466, 1961. ; 
another, B.c. 466-422, 441. Naxos, tetradrachm, 
B.c. 466-415, 1401.; another, B.c. 415-403, 457. 
Selinus, tetradrachm, B.c. 466-415, 261. Syra- 
cuse, tetradrachm, B.c. 466-412, 151.; the same, 
B.c. 405-345, gold 50-litra piece, 251. 10s.; the 
same, dekadrachm, 92/. ; another, 41/. ; Acanthus, 
tetradrachm, B.c. 500-424, 171. 10s. Olynthus, 
tetradrachm, before B.c. 500, 2961. Philip II., 
gold stater, 15/. 15s. Alexander III., gold 
distater, 17]. 158.; another, 29/.; another, 
191. 10s. Afnus, in Thrace, tetradrachm, B.c. 
400-350, 171. ; another, similar, 20/7. 10s. Larissa, 
stater, B.c., 400-344, 437. Alexander of Epirus, 
stater, 161. Aitolia, tetradrachm, B.c. 279-168, 
301. Chalcis in Eubcea, didrachm, before B.c. 507, 
171. 10s. Naxos, stater, B.c. 600-490, 161. 15s. 
Lampsacus, stater, B.c. 394-350, 2107. Arsinoé IT. 
of Egypt, gold octadrachm, 151. 5s. Carthage, 
tetradrachm, B.c. 410-310, 151. 10s. 


Roman Imperial Coins: Julius Cesar and 


Octavius, aureus, 17]. 5s. Sextus Pompey, 
B.C. 38-35, aureus, 631. Cleopatra and M. 
Antonius, B.c. 41-32, two denarii, 181. 10s. 


Augustus, aureus, 20/. 5s. Otho, aureus, 15/. 5s. 

Trajan, aureus, 16/.; another, 15/1. 5s. Sabina, 

aureus, 38]. Faustina II., aureus, 34/. 10s. 

Crispina, aureus, 21/. Pertinax, aureus, 18i. 

Septimius Severus, aureus, 161. ; another, 177. 5s. 

Tranquillina, silver, 151. Numerian, aureus, 351. 
The total of the sale was 5,4881. 4s. 





The following etchings by D. Y. Cameron were 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby on Monday, June 26th: 
— 50l.; The Doorwav of a Mosque, 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Wirth the hundredth number of The 
Burlington is presented @ reproduction of @ 
water-colour by Mr. C. J. Holmes, a former 
editor. Two colour-plates illustrate an 
article by Mr. Aymer Vallance on Flemish 
painted glass panels. Some paintings by 
Vivarini are discussed by Dr. Borenius; 
and Dr. Hulin de Loo writes on Jacques 
Daret’s ‘ Nativity of our Lord.’ Mr. Clutton- 
Brock contributes an article on the 
‘ primitive” tendency in modern art, and 
Mr. A. M. Hind one on the arrangement of 
print collections. Mr. Roger Fry describes 
the method of painting employed in a 
picture entitled ‘ Diana and her Nymphs,’ 
attributed to Vermeer of Delft. Another 
article of interest is by Dr. Petrucci on the 
treasures brought back from Chinese Turk- 
estan by M. Pelliot’s mission. Mr. Herbert 
Cook’s essay on Baldassare d’Este, and 
notes on @ lost portrait by Justus Sutter- 
mans, on the crown of George I., and on 
various other works of art, make up an un- 
usually full number. 


THE sixteenth annual exhibition of the 
Royal Society of Miniature Painters will 





open at the Gallery of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours next Wednesday. 


THE Trustees have purchased for the 
National Gallery of Scotland the statue 
‘Jeune Athléte,’ by M. Jean Larrivé, at 
present in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. M. Larrivé is a regular 
exhibitor at the Salon des Artistes Francais, 
but his work has not before. been seen in 
Scotland. 


THE annual exhibition of pictures and 
sculpture by members of the United Arts 
Club, Dublin, is now open in the new 
premises of the Club. Amongst the ex- 
hibitors are Mr. Jack B. Yeats, Mr. R. C. 
Orpen, Count Markievicz, Miss Eva Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Oliver Sheppard, and Mr. Percy 
French. 


A Society has recently been formed in 
Paris to promote the study of French 
engraving. The statement issued by the 
Executive Committee—among whom are 
Count A. de Laborde and M. Jean Guiffrey 
with M. Doucet as treasurer—sets forth the 
aims of the new association. It is proposed 
among other things to undertake the pub- 
lication of documented works dealing with 
the history of engraving in France from 
its origin down to the present time and to 
reprint rare books. A preliminary list is 
issued of works to be published by the 
Society ; the first mentioned, ‘La Gravure 
dans les Livres d’Heures parisiens du 
quinziéme Siécle,’ by the Abbé Jean Gaston, 
should be of great interest. There is cer- 
tainly room for a Society of this description, 
and it should meet with support in this 
country. 


Tus year’s Prix du’ Salon has been 
awarded to M. Lucien Jonas for his two 
pictures at the Salon of the Artistes Fran- 
gais, the portrait of M. Henri Harpignies 
and ‘Les Médecins: la Consultation.’ 


THE biennial Prix Ary Scheffer (6,000fr.), 
given for “la meilleure gravure en taille- 
douce exécutée par un artiste francais,” 
has been awarded to a former Prix 
de Rome, M. Gabriel Pascal Quidor, 
who has two examples of his work in this 
year’s Salon. The Prix of the Société 
Francaise de Gravure (2,100fr.) has been 
divided between M. Taverne, M. C. Bourgeat, 
and M. Mazelin. 


THe Société Centrale des Architectes 
Frangais, founded in 1840, has awarded 
its Grande Médaille to the ‘‘ @uvre en- 
semble” of M. Augustin Rey, who has 
designed numerous mansions, churches, and 
other buildings in Paris and elsewhere. 
The prize is confined to French architects. 


REMBRANDT’S house at Amsterdam in the 
Joodenbreetstraat, in which the master 
spent the most fruitful years of his artistic 
activity, and which was sold with all its 
art treasures in 1656, when the artist was 
declared @ bankrupt, is to be restored. 
This is mainly due to the munificence of a 
citizen of Amsterdam. ‘The outside of the 
building still preserves much of its original 
character, but the interior has for years been 
completely transformed and modernized. 
The official inventory of 1656, however, 
supplies @ clue to the arrangement of the 
house and the position of the rooms at that 
date, and this will afford the architect much 
assistance in his efforts to restore the build- 
ing, as nearly as may be, to its original 
condition. When finished, the house will 
become a “‘ Rembrandt Museum.” 





THE NEMES COLLECTION (recently re- 
ferred to in The Atheneum), which has been: 
lent by its owner to the Old Pinakothek at 
Munich, was formally opened to the public 
on June 17th by Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria. The pictures have been arranged 
in the Spanish Room, and the catalogue, 
with an Introduction by Herr von Tschudi, 
is remarkably good in every respect. 


Mr. FISHER UNWIN will shortly publish 
@ book on ‘ The Royal Copenhagen Porcelain: 
its History and Development from the 
Eighteenth Century to the Present Day,’ 
by Mr. A. Hayden, who has made extensive 
studies for his work in Denmark. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (July 1.)—Sir Francis Seymour Haden, Memorial Exhibition of 
Etchings, Drypoints, and Drawings, Leicester Galleries. 
—  Bettia Schebsman’s Portrait of Michael Mordkin in the 
‘Danse Bacchanale,’ Doré Gallery. 
— Mr. Walter Sickert's Pictures, Stafford Gallery. 
Moy. Royal Society of Miniature Painters, Sixteenth Annuab 
Exhibition, 5a, Pall Mall East. 








MUSIC 


—@— 
My Life. By Richard Wagner. 2 vols- 
(Constable & Co.) 


Tus is a translation of ‘Mein Leben, 
von Richard Wagner,’ published by F. 
Bruckmann of Munich a few months ago. 
It only goes up to 1864, and was taken 
down from Wagner’s dictation ‘“‘ by my 
friend and wife, who wished me to tell 
her the story of my life.’ Its value, 
according to Wagner’s brief Preface, 
“consists in its unadorned veracity.” 
‘‘ Unadorned ” is perhaps too strong a 
term, but, as in the ‘ Mémoires’ of 
Berlioz, we get a vivid, and in the main 
true, picture of the man. Glasenapp, 
Wagner’s official biographer, must have 
had access to the work, some copies of 
which were printed during Wagner’s life- 
time, or else certain facts and statements 
must have come to him, directly or in- 
directly, from Wagner himself. On the 
other hand, there is much that is new in 
this autobiography, and even what is 
not new is told in forcible language. 
Wagner’s admiration for Weber is 
well known, and dates back to his early 
childhood. In Dresden Weber, in fact, 
frequently visited the house of Wagner’s 
parents. It was through his advice that 
his brother Albert and his sister Louise 
went on the stage. We read, too, of a 
picnic to Loschwitz, near Dresden, by the 
Wagners and their friends, in gipsy fashion, 
when Weber played the part of cook. 
Wagner also remembers hearing Weber 
and the Italian singer Sassaroli discussing 
the respective merits of German and 
Italian music. These and other Weber 
reminiscences refer to a very early period. 
It is interesting to know that at Leipsic, 
when about fifteen years old, he heard 
a Beethoven Symphony—the one in a— 
for the first time. It was at Leipsic also 
that he began to study harmony, and 
borrowed Logier’s treatise from a musical 
lending library of which ‘‘ Mr. Frederick 
Wieck, whose daughter afterwards married 
Robert Schumann,” was the proprietor. 
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Wagner’s descriptions of persons and 
sing are very graphic—of the large 

ouse at Eisleben where his uncle Adolf 
lived, and of that uncle himself; and of 
the excitement at Dresden and Leipsic 
after the news of the Paris Revolution 
in 1830. At Dresden there was fighting 
in the streets, and Wagner, then only 
eighteen years old, composed a‘‘ politicai 
Overture.” In the introduction was a 
themeunderneath which, to make his mean- 
ing clearer, he wrote the words “ Friedrich 
und Freiheit.”” Here we have an early 
specimen of his sympathy with the 
republican party, also a foretaste of his 
later belief in the necessity of the union 
of tone and word. Of the memorable 
three weeks’ voyage from Pillau to London 
in 1839 there is a long account; also of 
his visit to the House of Lords—in tem- 
porary premises owing to the fire of 1834. 
He saw and heard Melbourne, Brougham, 
and the Duke of Wellington. The matter 
in hand was the discussion of measures 
to be taken against the Portuguese 
Government to ensure the passing of the 
Anti-Slavery Bill. One of the speakers 
was the Bishop of London, whose voice 
and manner seemed stiff to Wagner, 
** but possibly,” he adds, “I was preju- 
diced by my dislike of parsons generally.” 

Particular interest is attached to the 
account given by Wagner of his first wife, 
Minna Planer. The quarrels in after 
years at Triebschen are familiar history. 
Although the conduct of Minna in the 
whole affair, and in the Wesendonck 
episode which immediately led to the 
breaking-up of the home, was, perhaps, 
not altogether justifiable, one cannot 
but feel that without her version of the 
matter a really impartial judgment is 
impossible. 

In this autobiography, although it is 
Wagner’s account, we have statements 
which show at any rate that there were 
faults on both sides. Wagner frankly 
remarks that from the very first—+t.e., 
before the marriage in 1836—he did not 
regard her as “the embodiment of my 
ideal; on the contrary, she attracted 
me by the soberness and seriousness of 
her character, which supplemented what 
I felt to be wanting in my own.” 
There were violent scenes between them 
before the marriage, and even at Magde- 
burg, on the very day they went to the 
vicarage to arrange about the wedding, 
they quarrelled while waiting in the hall. 
“ An altercation arose between us, which 
speedily led to such bitter vituperation 
that we were just on the point of separating 
and going our own way when the clergy- 
man opened the door.” However, they 
put a good face on the matter, and the 
wedding was fixed for the following 
morning. Disputes continued after 
marriage, and these prove convincingly 
that the pair were not suited to each other. 
That Minna was very kind to Wagner 
during the long years when he was poor 
and unsuccessful is, on his own showing, 
evident ; and it is certain'y sad to thi 
that, just at the time when his genius 
was beginning to be recognized, the home 
was broken up. 





The visit to London in 1855, when 
Wagner conducted the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, has been described pretty fully 
in his letters to Liszt, also in those to 
Minna. In the autobiography there is 
nothing very new concerning the London 
campaign, but we cannot refrain from 
making one quotation specially charac- 
teristic of the author. Wagner went to 
the Sacred Harmonic Society several 
times, and admired the great precision of 
the chorus, particularly in ‘ The Messiah.’ 
He then remarks as follows :— 


“It was here that I came to understand 
the true spirit of English musical culture 
which is bound up with the spirit of English 
Protestantism. This accounts for the fact 
that an oratorio attracts the public far 
more than an opera. A further advantage is 
secured by the feeling among the audience 
that an evening spent in listening to an 
oratorio may be regarded as asort of service, 
and is almost as good as going to church.” 


The pages concerning the production of 
‘Tannhauser’ at Paris in 1861 are very 
interesting. 


There are many references to Meyer- 
beer, but no special revelations. There 
are insinuations of his having bribed 
editors and journalists, but no actual 
proofs. One instance will suffice. Wagner 
called on Berlioz in 1859, and was dis- 
cussing the concerts he was going to give, 
when Madame Berlioz came into the room, 
and in a tone of angry surprise said : 
““Comment, je crois que vous donnez des 
conseils pour les concerts de M. Wagner ?” 
Wagner adds: “ Belloni then discovered 
that this lady had just accepted a valuable 
bracelet sent her by Meyerbeer.” 


To Brahms there is one, and, we believe, 
only one, reference. When Wagner was 
in Vienna in 1863, arranging the music 
for a concert in December, orchestral 
parts of the excerpts which he was going 
to give from the ‘ Ring ’ and ‘ Die Meister- 
singer’ had to be copied. Cornelius and 
Tausig and other experienced musicians 
heel, including Brahms. Tausig had 
recommended him as a “very good 
fellow,’’ and such indeed he proved, for 
he undertook to copy a selection from 
‘Die Meistersinger.’ 


Much more could be written about this 
most interesting autobiography, which 
has already been widely noticed in the 
daily press. 


The translation, on the whole, is satis- 
factory. Musical terms, however, seem to 
have puzzled the translator, who, by the 
way, is not named. AHornist is translated 
cornet-player in one place, and trumpeter 
in another. Again, Wagner, when study- 
ing a Haydn Quartet in his early days, 
found it difficult to read the viola part 
written in the alto clef. The translator 
refers to the difficulty he had in mastering 
“the alto for the viola.” Again, there 
is a confused sentence concerning Saint- 
Saéns’s knowledge of Wagner’s scores. 
It begins, ‘““He was not only able” 
(English, vol. ii. p. 740; German, vol. ii. 
p. 726). 





THE WEEK. 
CovENTtT GARDEN.—Russian Balleis. 


THE season of Russian ballets opened 
on Wednesday evening, June 2lst. 
Ballets with dance and song date very 
far back, but those consisting entirely 
of dancing to music date from about the 
foundation of the Paris Académie Royale 
de Musique in 1671. Noverre was one of 
the most celebrated of ballet masters and 
composers during the second half of the 
eighteenth century ; it was for his ballet 
‘Les Petits Riens’ that Mozart wrote 
music. —_ in the nineteenth century 
there was the celebrated Salvatore Vigano, 
for whose allegorical ballet ‘Gli Uomini 
di Prometeo’ Beethoven wrote some 
delightful music. The whole history of 
ballet pantomime or ballet avec action is most 
interesting. Connected with three great 
theatres in St. Petersburg and two in 
Moscow, which are all controlled by the 
Imperial Government, is the Imperial 
School of Dancing, which was founded 
nearly two hundred years ago, and from 
that school has come the company now 
performing at Covent Garden. 

The first piece they gave was ‘Le 
Pavillon d’Armide,’ in three tableaux, by M. 
Alexandre Benois, the music by M. Nicolas 
Tcherepnin, the excellent chef d’orchestre 
of the company. The action on the stage 
is full of life, and there are some surprising 
scenic effects. The two chief dancers 
Madame Tamara Karsavina and M. 
Nijinsky, who impersonated Armide and 
her slave respectively, are first - rate 
artists. The lady is most graceful in 
her movements, while Nijinsky, not by any 
means a small man, moves about with 
marked ease and rapidity; high leaps 
in the air are a striking feature of his 
dancing. Madame Elsa Will, one of the 
confidants of Armide, deserves mention. 
But all the fantastic beings of Armide’s 
court were good dancers, and they were 
artistically grouped. 

‘Le Carnaval,’ in one short act, was 
charming. Schumann in his ‘ Carneval’ 
depicted the merrymaking of masqueraders, 
and some of the numbers, as is well known, 
bear masked-ball names. M. Michel 
Fokine fitted his scenes and dances to 
this very music, which has been effectively 
scored by Rimsky - Korsakoff, Liadoff, 
Glazounoff, and Tcherepnin. It was a 
happy idea, and has been carried out 
with wonderful skill and refinement, while 
the performance was exceedingly dainty. 
The least exaggeration in the acting, 
any attempt to make points, would have 
spoilt the stage effect, also the music. 


As third number, scenes and Polovtsian 
dances from the second act of Borodin’s 
‘Prince Igor’ were given. The action 
takes place in the camp of the Polovtzi. 
The Khan’s daughter and her companions 
are singing plaintive songs of folk-type 
character. Later there is a wild dance of 
warriors and women, and the character- 
istic music of Borodin and the realistic 
movements of the dancers presented 4 
striking tone-picture. 
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On the following Saturday, after a 
performance of ‘ Pagliacci,’ ‘ Le Spectre 
de la Rose,’ a tableau chorégraphique after 
a poem of Théophile Gautier, was per- 
formed. Only the two chief dancers 
took part in it: Karsavina was the young 
girl, and Nijinsky the Spectre. The 
music consisted of Weber’s ‘ Invitation a 
la Valse’ orchestrated by Berlioz, who 
scored it to serve as ballet music for a 
version of ‘ Freischiitz ’ given at Paris in 
1841. This, like the ‘Carnaval,’ proved 
a genuine success. 








CORONATION MUSIC. 


THE music for the Coronation service at 
Westminster Abbey on June 22nd was, 
with one exception, by native composers, 
and that exception, ‘“ Zadok the priest,” 
was by Hande!, who spent the greater part 
of his life in London, and duly became a 
British subject. 

Sir Hubert Parry’s excellent anthem 
“I was glad,” sung at the Coronation of 
Edward VII., was again performed; but 
his ‘ Te Deum’ was specially written for the 
present’®one, and contains some of his best 
thought and most skilful workmanship. 

In the Homage Anthem, “ Rejoice in the 
Lord, O ye righteous,” written by Sir Fre- 
derick Bridge, the first phrase of Luther’s 
chorale “ Ein feste Burg” is heard at the 
very opening, while in the closing section 
it is given in its entirety, and even a phrase 
from it forms the bass of the “ Amen” 
coda. Sir Frederick’s music is stately and 
devotional 


Sir Walter Parratt’s Confortare,...“‘ Be 
strong and play the man,” sung by the 
choir between the putting on of the crown 
and the presentation of the Bible, is a 
simple yet appropriate composition of only 
sixteen bars. 

The “Gloria in excelsis,’ sung at the 
coronation of Queen Mary, was set by Sir 
Charles Stanford. The opening phrase given 
out by the orchestra is the subject-matter 
from which much of the music is evolved. 
It appears, with various rhythmical changes, 
both in the voice parts and in the accom- 
paniments, while in the final Amen it is 
presented in a four-part stretto. Though 
cleverly written, the music is never dry. 


Sir Edward Elgar’s contribution was the 
very short, but highly expressive offertory 
“O hearken Thou,” sung at the opening of 
the Communion in the Queen’s service, while 
the effective “Sanctus” in the same was 
by Dr. Walter G. Alcock, organist of the 
Chapel Royal 

Among the pieces played before the arrival 
of the King and Queen were Dr. Walford 
Davies’s ‘Solemn Melody,’ @ new Prelude 
by Sir Frederic Cowen, and a new March 
by Mr. Frederick Cliffe. 








Musical Gossip. 


Mr. Henry Haptey, who gave a concert 
at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, was born 
in America, but was for several years con- 
ductor at the Mayence Opera-House. In 
1909 he accepted the post of conductor of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, and this 
he still holds. His programme opened with 
his Fourth Symphony in D minor, which 





was performed for the first time in England. 
It bears the title ‘ North, East, South, and 
West.’ Of the four movements, the second 
is the most interesting. The thematic 
material is engaging, notably the plaintive 
theme assigned to the two sets of horns, 
while the general”atmosphere of the music 
is romantic. Next to this we would name 
the Finale, though the interest is in thethemes 
more than in their treatment. The first 
movement is pretentious rather than power- 
ful, while the lively second one, evolved 
from characteristic ‘“‘darky tunes,” is 
worked up somewhat in Sousa’s style. As 
programme music, his Rhapsody entitled 
‘The Culprit Fay ’ isnot satisfactory, and still 
less so as abstract music. There is, however, 
some clever scoring in it; moreover, one 
clearly feels the influence of Debussy and 
Strauss. Mr. Hadley displayed ability as a 
conductor. Mr. John Powell, the American 
pianist, gave a brilliant rendering of Liszt’s 
E flat Concerto. 


Miss SUSANNE VON Morvay will give her 
second pianoforte recital at the Molian 
Hall on Friday, the 14th inst. 


Messrs. Sornesy recently sold the auto- 
graph of Beethoven’s ‘An die Hoffnung,’ 
Op. 94, a song with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, forover 200/., and a Bach autograph, 
‘ Prélude pour la Luth ou Cembal,’ for 4117. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mon.-Sar. Royal O . Covent Garden. 

Mon. Yvette Guilbert’s Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

Tvuxs. Reinhold von Warlich’s Song Recital, 3.15, Bechste n Hall. 
Wep. Wladimir Cernikoff's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 

- ual of Naval Architects, Grand Festival Concert, 8.30, 
ueen’s Hall. 

Fri. Augusta Cottlow’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Sat. Havemann’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 
—@— 


THE WEEK. 


His Maszsty’s.—The Gala Performance. 


It was our theatrical profession rather 
than our drama which was on show 
at Tuesday night’s gala performance. 
Royalty and its guests were offered not 
a survey of the English stage from the 
point of view of its plays and playwrights, 
but instead a conspectus of the art of its 
players, old and young, ministers of 
gaiety and past-masters of eloquence and 
tears. Since the occasion was one in 
which “ His Majesty’s Servants’ were 
taking an official and unusual part in the 
festivities of a Coronation, and were sub- 
mitting their tribute of loyalty to the 
Crown, there was every excuse for a 
programme seeking to illustrate the rich 
material to be found on our stage to-day 
rather than the history of the drama from 
Elizabethan to recent times. 

To do both, indeed, would have been 
impossible; otherwise it might have 
seemed strange that nothing characteristic 
of the modern stage, from Robertson and 
Pinero down to Bernard Shaw, was in- 
cluded in the bill, and that the sole sample 
of even nineteenth-century plays should 
be ‘ David Garrick,’ an adaptation which 
has no significance except as a vehicle 
for a display of histrionic virtuosity. 
But then how easily was the choice of 





a scene from this stale piece forgiven for 
the sake of the artist with whom its title 
will always be associated! Sir Charles 
Wyndham is our veteran player, and the 
forcefulness of his emotion, the vigour of 
his comedy, and the felicity of his nicely 
pointed diction are amazing in a man of 
his seventy years. 


No indulgence was needed for a Shake- 
spearian excerpt—the letter episode from 
‘The Merry Wives ’—which showed us 
Ellen Terry’s high spirits and Mrs. Kendal’s 
drier humour in combination, recalling 
as it did the famous revival in which 
these leaders of their profession exalted 
a moderate work of its author to the 
level, as it were, of a masterpiece. Nor 
were any apologies required for the other 
extract from Shakespeare—the Forum 
scene of ‘ Julius Cesar "—for here side by 
side with the popular Antony of Sir 
Herbert Tree, that brilliant study in mob 
oratory, was a Brutus—Mr. Willard’s— 
so dignified, so resonant, as to seem, to 
judge by a single passage, the finest of 
modern times; and these two were 
supported by a crowd, made up of number- 
less distinguished players, which, under 
Mr. Granville Barker’s stage-management, 
produced a tremendous impression of 
realism. Clambering at times up to the 
rostrum, swaying like a field of corn under 
the breath of this or that emotion, inter- 
rupted once most poignantly by a woman’s 
ery of “ Cesar,” this crowd is hardly likely 
to be equalled on our stage again. 


The prologues written for the perfor- 
mance—one the work of Mr. Owen Seaman, 
the other from the pen of Mr. Herbert 
Trench—served to remind us of the 
gifts of two accomplished elocutionists, 
Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. 


Finally, hosts of talent went to the cast- 
ing of Sheridan’s delightful burlesque ‘ The 
Critic’ and Ben Jonson’s aptly named 
masque (in this instance) ‘ The Vision of 
Delight,’ both of which have the merit, 
from the players’ standpoint, of providing 
many parts. Directed by Mr. Bourchier, 
most complacent and fussy of Puffs, the 
mock-heroics of Lady Tree’s Tilburina, 
the delicious drollery of Miss Marie Tem- 
pest as the confidante, the absurdities of 
Mr. Cyril Maude’s only half-moustached 
Don Whiskerandos, the admirable bur- 
lesque acting of Mr. Laurence Irving as 
the Earl of Leicester, the prettiness 
of Miss Gertie Millar and Miss Lily 
Elsie, and the varied fun of Mr. 
Edmund Payne (Sir Christopher Hatton), 
Mr. Alfred Lester (the Constable), Mr. 
Hawtrey (Sneer), Mr. Grossmith, jun. 
(Dangle), Miss Violet Vanbrugh (the 
Justice’s wife), and Mr. Gerald du Maurier 
(the Governor of the Fort) provoked 
plenty of laughter for ‘ The Critic,’ and 
secured tolerance for the many “ gags,” and 
even for a scene interpolated to bring 
on Miss Winifred Emery in the guise of 
Queen Elizabeth. Dozens of attractive 
actresses figured in the masque, which 
had been staged most tastefully by Sir 
Herbert Tree; and when, after Miss 
Clara Butt’s singing of the National 
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Anthem, the spectators filed out of the 
theatre, gracefully decorated in green and 
gold, they must have gone home almost 
satiated with good entertainment, and 
impressed with the abundant resources, 
in the way of players, which our stage 
has at its command. 





Royatty.— The Parisienne. Adapted 
from the French of Henry Becque.— 
Pericles and Aspasia: a Classical 
Farce in One Act. By W. L. Courtney. 


MapDAmE YAVORSKA is now soliciting our 
attention for drama of a lighter sort than 
she usually affects and a type of woman 
that takes life much less seriously than 
your Noras or Heddas. Of her latest 
programme the genuine novelty is Mr. 
W. L. Courtney’s skit, in which we see an 
Oxford scholar converting the hetaira 
of Pericles into a latter-day minx, who is 
ready to shirk secretarial work in order 
to have dinner and visit a music-hall in 
Company with young Alcibiades. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw at his most audacious has 
never been guilty of such shocking irre- 
verence. We meet Pericles in a study 
equipped with electric bells, electric lights, 
a telephone, and a type-writer. In his 
absence his Aspasia is only too willing 
to neglect the typing of the famous speech 
on the beauty and esthetic mission of 
Athens while she alternately checks and 
encourages the love-making of Alcibiades, 
here represented as the most dashing 
and slangy of undergraduates. When 
this graceless pair have left poor Pericles 
in the lurch, he is exhibited in all the 
throes of composition, just as though he 
were any modern orator, and outside 
is heard the voice of his wife complaining 
about the cook and the week’s washing. 
Aspasia is supposed to be a member of the 
Souls and a women’s club of to-day ; 
“G. B.S.” is referred to under the name 
of Euripides ; and there are allusions to our 
own politics in terms of those of Greece. Mr. 
Courtney’s is a good joke, and his hearers 
— not be Hellenists to appreciate his 
un. 


Clotilde, M. Becque’s Parisienne, has 
affinities with Mr. Courtney’s modernized 
Aspasia. A wife who demands as much 
liberty for woman in sex-friendships as 
man enjoys, and finds that a lover can 
be a much greater tyrant and bore than 
a husband, she is real enough in her 
feather-brained, wilful way, though the 
play in which she figures as heroine shows, 
alike in its scheme and technique, an old- 
fashioned air. The habit of soliloquy runs 
riot; the conversations are rather too 
consistently in duologue; and there is 
far too much repetition in the plotting-out 
of the scenes. The time, moreover, has 
gone by when a French playwright may 
take it for granted that a married woman 


in Paris has a lover, and therefore the 
spectacle of the philandering bachelor 
assuming the airs and receiving the treat- 
ment of the jealous husband has lost some 
of its piquancy. The comedy furnishes 
that spectacle and little more in each of its 
three acts. The poses of the characters 





are varied ; but their relations remain the 
same. 


Madame Yavorska does not appear in 
Mr. Courtney’s farce, but confines herself 
to the part of Clotilde,and in this displays 
more sense of character than has been obser- 
vable in her recent impersonations. Her 
struggles with our language still make her 
diction somewhat slow, and perhaps it 
is to hide or compensate for this fact that 
she is over-emphatic in her smiles and 
archness generally. But in Clotilde’s tan- 
talizing moods both her gaiety and her 
malice are infectious, and Mr. Charles 
Bryant makes Lafont so tiresome, nay, 
intolerable, a lover that the audience 
heartily relishes his discomfiture, though 
the husband, as represented by Mr. 
Kinsey Peile—egregiously fatuous in his 
complacency—is but a poor alternative. 

Minor characters in ‘ The Parisienne,’ 
are played by Miss Aimée de Burgh and 
Mr. Eric Maturin, who along with Mr. 
Bryant constitute the cast of ‘ Pericles 
and Aspasia.’ As Pericles Mr. Bryant 
obtains more scope than as Lafont, and 
strikes a very agreeable note of burlesque 
humour. Good, too, in its assumption of 
self-assurance, is Mr. Maturin’s boyish 
Alcibiades, while the Aspasia of Miss 
de Burgh is admirable. 





HayMARKET.—Above Suspicion: a Play 
in Three Acts. By Victorien Sardou. 
Translated and adapted by William 
Morpeth. 


Sarpov’s name generally implies a good 
idea and good carpentry. His exposition 
is likely to be lengthy and laboured, but 
at his best does not leave loose ends, or 
fail.to push home to a telling conclusion 
any problem of social ethics or emotional 
impulse that he raises. He is far from 
being at his worst in the drawing room 
melodrama which fills the bulk of Mr. 
Herbert Trench’s new Haymarket pro- 
gramme, though his trick of “ piling up 
the agony ”’ is fully in evidence, and some 
of the minor characters betray his weakness 
for caricature and rough - and - ready 
sketches. 

The piece, it appears, has already been 
seen on the London stage, but what will 
seem curious to playgoers who have no 
recollection of a previous English version 
is the similarity between the plot and that 
of Mr. Perceval Landon’s arresting tale of 
‘The House Opposite,’ which Mr. H. B. 
Irving sta not so very long :ago (see 
Athen., Dec. 4, 1909). The resemblance is 
accidental, we may be sure, but those who 
recall the main idea of Mr. Landon’s play 
already know Sardou’s. In both cases a 
married woman’s lover is distracted to find 
that a guiltless man may be condemned 
and executed for murder unless he gives 
away in court the honour of his mistress ; 
in neither case can the heroine be persuaded 
by his eloquence to let him publish her 
shame. Sardou makes her decision seem 
less selfish by representing her as fearful 
of losing, under divorce proceedings, a 
much loved child ; but he also develops 





his theme on stagey lines by supposi 
the heroine’s husband to be President o 
the Court which is investigating the 
murder, and by gradually bringing both 
the lover and the wife into the toils of 
the law. Mr. Landon’s was a more 
strictly analytical study, showing how the 
man lost all his affection for the timid 
worldling who valued her good name more 
than the life of a fellow-creature, and at 
the same time how the nerves of the woman 
collapsed under the torture of her own 
conscience. The Frenchman preferred a 
wider though more superficial range of 
treatment ; he got more variety of feeling 
into his scheme if less concentration of 
psychological interest. 


One of the best performances at the 
Haymarket is that furnished by Mr. C. V. 
France as a gamekeeper, who is really 
responsible for the murder, but guards his 
secret carefully till he is manceuvred into 
confession; the man’s motive has been 
revenge for his wife’s dishonour, and ‘the 
actor brings out very forcefully his rugged 
temper and alternations of explosiveness 
and reticence. In the parts of the two 
lovers who break off their connexion too 
late to escape its penalties Mr. Charles 
Maude and Miss Alexandra Carlisle have 
fine outbursts of emotion; and Mr. 
Aubrey Smith, completely disguised in 
his make-up, acts with authority in the 
President’s official scenes, and combines 
dignity with tenderness in the happy 
ending. 

Lord Dunsany’s Eastern drama ‘ The 
Gods of the Mountain ’ forms the conclud- 
ing item of the bill, and between this and 
the main piece Miss Sara Allgood supplies 
a modest little entertainment consisting 
of four Irish folk-songs of varying mood, 
which as she renders them, simply and 
charmingly, create a welcome diversion. 


To CORRESPONDENTS—C. B.—J.C. C.—A. L.—N. F.— 
G. N.—E. P.—H. H.— jived. 
J. P. M.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
We do not undertake to give the valueof books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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‘‘ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’”’ 
Edinburgh Review. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*.* Subscription, ros. 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (price 4d.) CONTAINS :— 
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NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Records of the English Bible’—‘ The Cornhill.’ 
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6/- JOHN LONG’S SUMMER NOVELS © 6/- 


By MRS. “HENRY TIPPETT, Author ef ‘Flower of the World P 


THE POWER OF THE PETTICOAT 


World says :—“ ‘A story teld with power and intensity, wil with pathos and insight. The development is finely worked out and the interest never flags.” 


By DIXON SCOTT (A New Author) 


ZARYA A Tale of the Caucasus 


Daily News says :—“ A novel of action far above ordinary levels in its suggestion of local atmosphere and its inescapable thrills.” 
By AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR 


IMPROPER PRUE 


T. P.'s Weekly says :—“ A bright, chatty novel, with strictly proper improper conversations, by a delightful heroine, and a love story that meets one or two weirs in its course.” 
By Mrs. CAMERON SHUTE (A New Author) 


THE UNCONSCIOUS BIGAMIST 


Globe says :—‘* Mrs. Cameron Shute writes with skill and observation, and her story will undoubtedly find many admirers.” 
By LESLIE MORTIMER, Author of ‘The Men We Marry’ 


THE TORCH OF VENUS 


Hereford Times says :—‘‘ Leslie Mortimer has entirely justified the promise shown in her first book. In her new work, ‘The Torch of Venus,’ we undoubtedly find one of the best 
‘books of the year, astory throbbing with interest from beginning to finish.” 


By J. EVANS WILLIAMS (A New Author) 
ABERAFON A Tale of Welsh Life 


‘ a Observer says :—“This novel of Welsh life may be cordially recommended. It is a worthy contribution to the literature of the Principality. An exceptionally 
nteresting story.” 


By G. YSTRIDDE-ORSHANSKI, Author of ‘ The Three Dukes’ 


AN EXILE’S DAUGHTER 


Morning Post says :—*‘ This work is one that brings us face to face with a vast element of passion, and the realization of much that causes the unrest in the Russian Empire. 
‘The author introduces us into the home life of many grades of Russian society, on which he throws a brilliant searchlight, and illumines that which is but dimly shadowed in the mind 
of a student of modern history.” 
By PAUL CRESWICK, Author of ‘ Honesty’s Garden’ 


‘THE |RING OF PLEASURE 


Daily Mirror says :—“ A novel full of movement : Nelson’s Lady Hamilton, in the bloom of girlish loveliness, is the heroine. It is a swirling narrative of press-gang, gambling at 
‘White's, pa tow fights, and tender sentiment.” 


By FRANKFORT SOMMERVILLE, Author of ‘The Face of Pan’ 
A PARISIAN PRINCESS 


Nottingham Guardian says :—‘‘ The remarkable success with which he has broken new ground makes this book singularly fresh and interesting.” 
By JOHN L. CARTER (A New Author) 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF DELILAH 


Western Mail says :—“ There is a curious motive and an lop t in the story, in which there is much good work, and the interest does not flag on a single page.” 
By MAY FORSYTH (A New Author) 


PETER OF GUNNEROY 


Manchester Courier says :—“ One of the best novels of Australian life we have ever read. The scene painting is good, and the situations are cleverly handled. Freshness and 
wigour permeate the whole story.” 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘The Matheson Money’ 


LAIDLAW’S WIFE 


i Courier says :—‘* It tells the story of a marriage that seemed to turn out a ghastly mistake, but through the sterling loyalty of the woman was in the end justified. 
‘The ane of the heroine is very vigorous.’ 


By CURTIS YORKE, Author of ‘ Patricia of Pall Mall’ 
MISS DAFFODIL 
By LILIAN ARNOLD, Author of ‘ Liege Lady’ 
ALSO JOAN 
By CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN, Author of ‘ Kissing-Cup the Second ’ 


SPORT AND THE WOMAN [Ready July 11. 


By ANNESLEY KENEALY = 


THUS SAITH MRS. GRUNDY 


This Novel of of 6s. . length, but published at the outset at 3s. 6d., is powerful, unconventional, daring, and realistic, and one likely to cause t and di 


THE AUTHOR WITH THE LARGEST PUBLIC 


The Sales of NAT GOULD’S Novels now exceed SEVEN MILLION copies. 


The Atheneum of June 10, 1911, writing on the most widely read authors, says:—“ All living writers are headed by Mr. Nat Gould, and of the Great of the past, 
Dumas only surpasses him in popularit y.” 


THE KING'S FAVOURITE A Coronation Novel 
By NAT GOULD. Cloth, 2s, ; Picture Paper Cover, 1s, net. 
M JOHN LONG, L th LE publish fall Mr. Nat Gould’s NEW Novels. Th i 
Nat Gould bearing th the imprint of JOHN sol Oo ctherwine ther ons Rome ny vp vo A ime dee are earnestly requested to see that they get the novels of 
+, * MESSRS. JOHN LONG’S | NEW CATALOGUE IS NOW READY, AND WILL BE SENT POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


London: JOHN LONG, Lrp., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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